

















CHEMISETTE IN IRISH GUIPURE. 











Materials.—French muslin, or very good lawn, with embroidery cotton, No. 60, and cotton, No. 70. Or this chemi- 
sette may be done in book-muslin, over Brussels lace. 


Tue pattern must be enlarged, of course, to the full size, traced with cotton, and worked in 
overcast stitch ; introducing point lace stitches in some of the openings, as seen in the engraving. 
The ground is entirely of button-hole bars, worked on the muslin, and a double tracing thread. 

The muslin is afterwards cut away, with lace-scissors. All the different parts must be united 
by these bars. 

It is to be understood that the piece of muslin employed forms the entire front of the habit 
shirt; but that part which is seen only is worked. 
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THE SHAWL JOSEPHINE. 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorar, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 


Ovr more southern friends will find the beautiful article illustrated above all that the most fastidious could 
desire. It isa talma, which will be adapted to early spring wear in our hyperborean regions. The drawing is 
taken from a very fine lady’s cloth, drab color, with a slashed hood and trimming of black velvet ; the whole deco- 


rated with very neat drop buttons. 
The front falls exactly like the back.” Its shape is simple, it being cut in a half circle, with considerable fulness 


(as if a gore was let in half its depth, which, however, is not the case) at the arms; this causes it to drape very 


gracefully 
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THE OPHELIA 





























THE DESDEMONA. 
(See description.) 
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THE FASHIONS. 


(See Diagram, page T4.) 


‘fz dross we give this month, as an illustration, is one of the warmest and most comfortable of any we have 
seen, and by far the most appropriate for the season. The material of which it is made is French merino; the skirt 
being double—the upper one about a quarter of a yard shorter than the lower one. The corset comes high up 
the throat, and is plaited in front, each fold being edged with narrow velvet, with a small button; and a row 
of buttons also up the front. The brace is full, and is placed the same at the back as in the front, but does not 
terminate at the back as in the front, with a bow of ribbons with very long ends. The whole of the trimming on 
the dress is black embossed velvet, with the exception of the narrow line shown in our engraving. For clearer 
illustration, we have put references to both plates this month, by which it will be seen that the sleeve is made in 
two separate pieces, the lower one being plaited or full all round. 
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HEADDRESSES. 


(See description.) 








HAIR-BRACELETS. 


Price $8. 





Price $7. 
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RAMBLES 


ABOUT 


THE CITY. 


BY FLORENCE FASHIONHUNTER. 


CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY, 


“When I walk out on Chestnut Street, 
Bobbing around, around, around 
Something new I always meet, 
As I go bobbing around.” 

Come, reader, we will take a walk. Not 
that bonnet, if you please, my dear madam; 
that is a very pretty little affair—for some 
other occasion; but now you must don your 
most recherché chapeau, assume a thrilling 
mantle, ‘sport’? your moire antique dress, 
draw on immaculate gaiter-boots and kid- 
gloves, raise a most fashionable parasol, and 
now, if you are as charmingly arrayed as your 
wardrobe will permit, we will start. Allons! 
Presto: Puss! 





AND RBSIDENCE OF MR. GODEY. 


You see, without the aid of railroad or tele- 
graph, we are on the Broadway of Philadel- 
phia, Chestnut Street; where fashion, folly, 
pleasure, and business reign in turn, and the 
beaux and belles display the latest fashions, 
smallest bonnets, and largest moustaches, and 
‘kill time’? by promenading from Fourth to 
Tenth Street, to the tane of 


Here we go up, ap, upy, 
And bere we go down, down, downy!” 
Great subject for a moral lecture this fashion- 
able waste of time, but you and I have not 
time to moralize, for here we are in front of 
tne Baptist Church above Nineteenth Street. 
11 
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Is it not a beautiful building, with its rounded look irresistible as he ‘‘touches up’’ the 
porch supported by fluted columns? One of spirited animals, and ‘‘dusts’’ the foot-pas- 
the city’s fairest ornaments, I think, for I $ sengers? Must beveryrich? My dearmadam, 
particularly admire the dark stone of which it } he holds a small position in a wholesale store 
is built, and its most a-spire-ing steeple. A with a salary of four hundred dollars per an- 
few squares further down, and we see another num, and has a lame sister who supports her- 
church, an Episcopal one. Next it, the front self by her needle. The amount he squanders, 
door nestling modestly behind a corner of the and owes, would relieve her of half her labors, 
wall, is the residence of Mr. Louis A. Godey ; and a steadier course of conduct would pro- 
so near a church, in the very ‘‘ odor of sanc- } mote him in his employer’s service, and make 
tity,’’ what a good time he must have ! him able to afford her the gratification of a ride 

Ha! Whatadash! Do you see that light occasionally ; but now—Young America thinks 
wagon with its splendid ‘‘team’’ of horses? Is his lame sister, in her modest chintz dress, 
it not a stylish ‘turn-out?’ And the young beside him in a carriage, is—‘‘ not the thing.’’ 
gentleman inside, Shanghais and patent-leath- The United States Mint is the next building 
ers! Is he not “‘stunning!’’ and does he not ' worthy of notice. Stand aside! Get upon the 
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THE MINT. 


away.’’ Probably her father said to her before 
she started, ‘‘Go dress yourself, Dinah, in 
gorge-ous array.’’ 

She has passed and left the pavement free 
for other pedestrians. See, who is coming 
now. There is one who can lay claim to High 
her. A green and pink silk dress with three birth and breeding, wealth and beauty. Mark 
deep flounces, held out, supported and sus- the difference between her dress and the one 


steps. Do you see what is coming? Fashion 
| 
: 

tained by immense hoops, and trimmed with before her. The silk is of the costliest and 


plates and extravagance, what a sight! That 
is Miss , whose father keeps a stable, but 
whose daughter patronizes Madame ’ 
and astonishes the weak-minded Philadel- 


phians and country cousins. Let me describe 








innumerable little ends of narrow ribbon; a richest, but modest in color, plain, but fash- 
basque trimmed with guipure lace quarter of ionable in make, without flounces or ends of 
a yard deep, and with sleeves wide enough to } ribbon; her mantle is rich and expensive, but 
accommodate a baby in each; a mantle of quiet ; and her bonnet, of the finest material, 
claret-colored satin, trimmed with Maltese small and fashionable, but with its blonde 
lace, black; dark green gaiters ; fawn-colored } facing coming close against the neatly braided 
gloves, and a sky-blue bonnet, about one hair; gloves and gaiters to match her dress, 
finger length deep, with a cape touching the ~ and an aristocratic finish and air about the 
shoulders, and half a bushel of flowers and { tout ensemble that stamps her at once as a lady. 
fruit emptied upon it; hair 2 /a spread eagle, What is the matter with this little girl? How 
and general appearance @ /a ‘‘ take your breath she sobs! What is the trouble, littleone? Dry 
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THE VERY FINE LADY. 


your eyes and tell me? You have lost a levy 
going to market? Stop, Mrs. Uninitiated; do 
not draw out your purse ; this interesting little 
girl can afford to lose a levy, her stock is in- 
exhaustible; she has lost one every day for 
the last month, and has one for every day this 
year. Chestnut Street in this neighborhood 
might be paved with the shillings she has 
strewn here. You do not understand? This 
precocious youth is imposing upon good-na- 
tured passers-by, and invents this story to levy 
atax upon theirpurses. Fan me gently; that 
last pun has made me very faint. Concert Hall 
is at your left, where a room is devoted to mu- 
sical and panoramical performances. Whata 
din! Cock-a-doodle-doo! Oh, the poultry 
show is on exhibition there now; that is one 
of the musical entertainments. Mons. Shang- 
haioroaro and Mad’lle Cochin Chiniana are 
the principal performers. 

Here is Mr. Adolphus Dandino, a fop of the 
first water! From his patent-leather boots to 
his shiny hat he is the pink of perfection as 
faras dress goes. His tight-kneed ‘*‘ Ahems !”’ 
would look better if he was not bandy-legged, 
but then the long tails of his Shanghai coat 
cover some deficiencies ; his hair would be a 
handsome color if the red was more subdued, 
but then his hat is very black, so no matter. 
I think the expression of his mouth would be 
quite as good without the ‘‘ Havana’’ between 
his lips. Stop! There is a coal-heaver, with 
his shovel over his shoulder and his basket 

VOL. LIvV.—2 
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THE LADY. 


upon it, talking to our dandy. What can he 
want? A light! Upon what subject? Oh, he 
wants to light his cigar by our friend’s! The 
request is granted. Cigars, like death, level 
all distinctions. As I live, Mons. Dandino 
has moved on, leaving his Havana in the coal- 
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THE COAL-HEAVER AND THE DANDY, 
heaver’s fingers: it will not do for him after 
being profaned by a plebeian touch. See the 
expression of contempt and disgust on the 
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honest fellow’s face, as he tosses the finely- 
scented weed into the street. A word in your 
ear. Mr. Adolphus’s mother supports herself 
and him by taking in washing, and his brother 
drives an omnibus. 

The building we front now is the Academy 
of Fine Arts. Standing modestly back from 
the street, it does not form a very conspicuous 
ornament to the neighborhood, but its beau- 
ties are inside. There, besides beautiful paint- 
ings and sculpturings placed annually on ex- 
hibition, are always to be seen some of the 
finest specimens of art you will ever meet 
with. Here are Parkinson’s gardens, where, 
on a warm day,an ice taken within sight and 
hearing of a beautiful fountain is very refresh- 
ing. Pass the Assembly buildings, and we are 
on the promenade; and now we come among 
the princely stores of Philadelphia. IfI were 
toenumerate them, it would fill a small volume, 
so we will merely glance at the beautiful 


windows, and walk on. The large square 
building below Ninth Street is the Girard 


House, one of our first hotels, large enough to 
accommodate “all the world, and his cousin.’’ 
The picturesque-looking lot opposite, with its 
immense placard placed above the fence, is an 
ornament to Chestnut Street. You need not 
peep through the cracks of the fence ; ‘‘ there’s 
nothing in it.’’ Somebody won’t sell it, and 
there it lies a useless piece of ground in the 
centre of a large city. The National Circus 
‘fused to was’’ there; but it was a prey to 
what newspapers call ‘‘the devouring ele- 
ment,’’ and one night—as Widow Bedott says 
— it “‘ conflagerated,’’ ‘‘and did to ruin come.”’ 

Ask that little boy what he is crying about. 
Dropped twenty cents in the gutter? Poor 
unfortunate; he is some relation, I think, to 
the little girl we passed; at any rate, their 
small coin will be found on the same day. 
You don’t see how children can be so deceit- 
ful? It is very easy to lie, Hamlet says, and 
a city is a fine school for the cultivation of the 
art. 

The Masonic Hall stands at your left; pass 
on. That court opposite Jones’s Hotel is the 
Arcade, where you may take a stroll and see 
the stores, and come out on another street, 
pass round to the next opening, and come out 
upon Chestnut Street again. 

Now we are in front of the nation’s pride, 
Independence Hall! Does not your heart glow 
when you think of all that has passed there? 
In this room sat the Congress that 


Come in! 
776. We have not time 


met in America in 1776. 
to examine all the portraits against the walls, 
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MASONIC HALL 


or the statue of the Father of his Country, nor 
the stone steps from which the Declaration of 
Independence was read, at the door on the 
square ; we must mount to the steeple, take a 
look at our immense city from that height, 
and then come down and proceed on our walk, 
humming Hail Columbia as we tread the con- 
secrated hall. The city courts are held in this 
row, from Sixth to Fifth Street, and if ever 
you wish to be introduced to the mayor, two 
gentlemen with stars will be most happy to 
present you, about nine o’clock A. M. 

The large white marble building you see 
now is the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank—a 
beautiful specimen of architecture. 

Now allow me to point out to you the office 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book. ‘*‘Come, oh come 
with me!’’ In at the narrow passage-way— 
never mind that wheelbarrow, it acts as senti- 
nel here—up one flight of stairs, open the 
door, and here we are. Magazines piled up 
‘all around the room,”’ and clerks writing at 
high desks. Never mind them; come round 
the counter, through the little gate, up the 
room, and here, hedged in by a desk, we find 
Mr. Godey. Do not be bashful; come in; 
your petticoats will insure you a welcome. I 
told you so. Here is a chair, take a seat, 
have a little chat, and then we bid him good- 
morning, and, without penetrating into a suite 
of rooms, dimly visible by gas-light, where 
office-boys are seen flitting about like ghosts 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL. 


(rather substantial ones, some of them), we 
descend the stairs, and, without any loss of 
life or limb, come out again upon Chestnut 
Street. 


—— 





THE CUSTOM HOUSER. 


The large building we are opposite now is 3 won’t pay it, some one else will! 





; the Custom House. The steps, at the cor- 


ners, are occupied by bird-fanciers, ginger- 
bread merchants, book-stalls, shell-workers, 
and various other lively little traders, who do 
a flourishing business on this ground. The 
poor little birds are most to be pitied, cooped 
up in their tiny cages, looking so very discon- 
solate. 

Look at the omnibuses! This is the street 
where these vehicles ‘‘most do congregate.’’ 
You may go to Fairmount, Wood Lawn, Gi- 
rard College, anywhere you choose to name 
via Chestnut Street. It is a work of time to 
find the coach you want here. Po you wish to 
ride up Thirteenth Street? Tenth, Eleventh, 
Eighth, Ninth, Fairmount, West Philadelphia, 
any one but Thirteenth, will pass you in rapid 
succession. 

‘‘Ledgee! Daily Times! Evenin’ Bulletin! 
New York ’Erald! Tribune !’’ 

Do not be alarmed, madam; 
savages are quite tame, I assure you. 
boys are obliged to be noisy to be heard above 
the din made by the omnibuses I pointed out 
have 


these yelling 
News- 


Stop a minute, my little man ; 
you a ‘“Bulletin?’? The last one, is it? 
Well, then, I was just Here are 
your two cents. You want a shilling! Al- 
ways get a shilling for the last one! If I 
You little 


to you. 


in time. 
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seamp, are you not afraid to look honest folks 
in the face? Here is your paper. Get a shil- 
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THE NEWSPAPER BOY. 








ling for it, if you can, from some one else, for 
I will not encourage any such imposition. 3 
We will walk on three squares further, and 
are on Chestnut Street Wharf. I love to look 3 
on our pretty river with the steamboats plying 
up and down, the ships lying quietly at an- 
chor, Smith’s Island in the distance, and 
placid waters, &c. &c. The inspiration has 
deserted me, and it is only the Delaware after 
all. And now, unless you wish to take a trip 
across the river, we will walk back to the 
noisy corner, and see if we can find a ‘‘ bus’”’ 
to take us home. 





NEW YEAR NIGHT OF AN 
UNHAPPY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


THE 


Aw old man stood, at midnight, at the win- 
dow, and gazed with a look of long despair up 
to the still blue heavens, and down upon the 
quiet pure white earth, on which now there 
was none so cheerless and sleepless as he. His 
grave was near him, and it was bare from the 
snow of age, not covered with the freshness of 





youth—and he brought from his whole life 
nothing but error, sin, and misery; a wasted 
and a 


frame ruined soul; a bosom fraught ; 


with malice, and an old age full of sorrow. 
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His beautiful youth returned as a spectre, 
and brougitt him again to that bright morning 
on which his father first placed him at the 
crossings of life—which, to the right, led in 
the path of virtue to a distant land, full of 
light, plenty, and happy spirits; and, to the 
left, in the downward path of vice, to a black 
hole full of dripping poison, hissing serpents, 
and damp dark vapor. 

Ah! the serpents clung around his breast, 
and the poison on his tongue, and he knows 
where heis. Pierced with inexpressible grief, 
he cried to Heaven, ‘‘ Give me my youth again. 
O father, place me at the crossings of life that, 
I may choose differently.’’ But his father and 
his youth were long since gone. He saw the 
ignis fatuus dancing on the marsh, and expiring 
in the graveyard, and he said, ‘‘ Such are my 
days of folly.’’ He saw a star shoot through 
the heavens, shining as it fell, and expiring 
on the earth. ‘‘I am that star,’’ said his 
bleeding heart, and the fangs of remorse sank 
more deeply into his wounds. 

The burning fantasie showed him a flying 
night wanderer on the roofs; and the wind- 
mills raised high their arms with threatening 
blows; and one mask in the dead house took 
gradually his own features. In the midst of 
this dream, suddenly, the music of the New 
Year floated from a steeple like a far off 
anthem—it dies away. He looked around the 
horizon, and over the broad earth, and he 
thought of the friends of his youth who, now 
happier and better than he, were the learned 
of the earth and fathers of happy families, and 
he said, ‘‘Oh, I could also, like you, on this 
New Year’s night, slumber with tearless eyes, 
had I but chosen! Oh, I could have been 
happy too, dear old friends, had I but heeded 
your New Year’s greetings and advice.’’ He 
saw no more—he covered his eyes—a thou- 
sand hot tears fell, melting the snow; he 
sighed, softly, inconsolable, and in bitterness 
of spirit, ‘‘Only come again youth, come 
again |’’ 

And it came! for he had only been dream- 
ing thus miserably. He was still a youth— 
only his errors were nodream. But he thanked 
God that he, still young, could turn from the 
downward path of vice, and betake himself 
to the paths of virtue. Turnwith him, young 
reader, if thou, like him, hast erred! Let 
this dream be to thee a warning in future. 
For if thou, once lost, shouldst ery, ‘‘ Come 
again, beautiful youth!’’ it will not come 
again. 
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SQUATTER’S DAUGHTER. 


BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue squatter, Peter Potter, sat in the door 
of his cabin watching the sun go down, far 
away over the prairie. His hard, bronzed 
face glowed red in the crimson light. 

‘* Dry, dry !’? he muttered. ‘‘It’ll be as dry 
as an unmilked cow, by the sign of thé sun’s 
going down so hot and red. I declar’, this is 
bad!’’ And he looked with some anxiety 
towards the field of stunted corn which lay at 
the right of the house. He had reason to feel 
troubled, for not a drop of rain had fallen for 
three weeks; and the whole dependence of 
his family for food during the ensuing year 
was in the corn-crop and the potatoes. For, 
if the corn was scarce, they would not even 
have the wherewithal to fatten the two pigs 
grunting lazily in a sty only a little back of 
the cabin, but pigs and children would have 
to suffer together. 

There was no market within a hundred 
miles of the squatter, and but few neighbors 
within that distance. He had settled in this 
remote spot because the prairie-land was rich 
and easily tilled, requiring no wearisome pro- 
cess of ‘‘clearing,’’ and he could help him- 
self to as much as he desired. His tent 
was pitched—that is to say, his log-hut was 
erected—with rare discrimination for a squat- 
ter, in the midst of a clump of trees on a 
slight rise of ground, and but about a rod 
from a large spring, whose clear waters flowed 
from the hill-side in a small stream, which 
served to irrigate his land somewhat. This 
little brook, flowing straight through his corn- 
field, was not enough to keep the broad leaves 
from turning yellow through the drought ; 
and, for the past two or three days, he imagined 
that the spring itself had fallen considerably. 
If its supplies should give out, through the 
failure of its sources, he knew that great 
suffering would be the consequence ; therefore 
he had been watching the indications of the 
heavens with earnestness, and was not a little 
troubled to see the sun sink, like a great ball 
of dullf, red-hot iron, heavily below the ho- 
rizon. 

‘*T declar’, wife!’’ said he, looking back 

2% 


into his dwelling, ‘‘thir’s no more prospects 
of rain until the moon changes, ef then. 
The sun’s gone down as red as the kiver of 
that bake-kettle you ’re a heatin’ on the coals 
thir. The corn’s a wiltin’ down like a girl 
that’s sick with the heart-distemper; and 
here it is nigh on to the middle of July; and 
the tallest of it aint as high as our two-year- 
old.”’ 

‘Well! the Lord have mussy on us if the 
spring gins out! We’ll have to take the 
little ones on our backs, and start for a new 
place,’’ she replied, in the patient tone of a 
woman who had been two years in a new 
country, and become accustomed to all kinds 
of disasters. 

‘No great dangers of that, I guess,’’ an- 
swered the husband, sturdily. 

He was an energetic man, whose will arose 
in proportion to the difficulty to be encoun- 
tered; and he was already beginning to re- 
cover from the slight feeling of depression 
occasioned by the unusual weather. His 
wife had great respect for his abilities, trust- 
ing implicitly in his judgment. 

‘*T wish you’d come here, Melissy, and see 
if you can make out what this is comin’ over 
the prairie at such a sweepin’ rate,’’ he said, 
a few moments after. 

She just stopped to put the cover on the 
bake-kettle, so that the johnny-cake might 
be cooking, and, hastening to his side, laid 
her hand on his shoulder, and peered out in 
the direction which he indicated. 

‘* Seems to me it’s buffaloes,’ said she. 

‘* Waal, then, I’ll go out and scare them 
from this direction, or they ’ll be tearing 
through my corn,’’ said Peter, arising. 

**Don’t you think you ’d better try and get 
fences around your fields another year, hus- 
band ?”’ 

‘*Law, Melissy, them’s people on horse- 
back !—coming this way, too. They ’ll stop 
here, I s’pose.”’ 

‘‘T haint seen a livin’ human being except 
you and the children for so long, they ’Il look 
I hope I’ve got victuals 
How many do you make 


quite strange. 
enough for supper. 
out, Peter?’ 
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Only two.’ 
**And sakes alive, 
How they do ride! 


of ’em isn’t a 
And she keeps 


ef one 


woman ! 
even with him.’’ 

‘*She’s a regular trump!’’ exclaimed the 
‘Where be they 


Thar aint a place I 
” 


squatter, emphatically. 
going in this wilderness ? 
can think of to which they might be goin’. 

Curiosity now so absorbed them that they 
watched in silence the near approach of the 
strangers. It was no wonder they were dumb 
with surprise as a close approach made their 
features and dress distinguishable. To their 
uneducated senses the woman appeared an 
angelic vision of beauty. She rode her horse 
with enchanting ease and grace; her elegantly 
fitting habit of cloth flowed down to his feet; 
her small, gloved hands grasped lightly the 
A beaver hat, with 
Her 


reins and a riding-whip. 
broad, rolling brim, shadowed her face. 
hair had apparently been closely knotted up, 
but half of it had eseaped in beautiful curls 
and tangles about her cheeks and neck; her 
cheeks were glowing with the exercise and 
fresh She did look more than 
eighteen years of age. But struck 
these simple people with the most admiration 
high-bred manner, 
with 


air. not 


what 


was that indescribable, 
devoid of all affectation or coldness, 
which she reined up her horse, and bent to 
hear what her companion and they should 
Bay. 

**Can you tell me how far it is to Beaver 
Creek settlement ?’’ asked the young man, as 
they stopped before the cabin. 

‘* Forty-eight miles. Be you a going thar?’’ 

‘* Forty-eight miles !’’ exclaimed the gentle- 
man, in a tone of despair. ‘‘ We were told it 
was but fifty from Bear River, and I am sure 
we have ridden full fifty miles to-day.”’ 

‘*Bless my heart and soul, that’s bad, 
friend !’’ said Peter Potter. ‘‘You’ve been 
riding off the track, if you came from Bear 
River. You’ve kept away south, instead of 
west, over the perrairie, almost at right angles 
from where you ought to have gone. It’s 
mighty hard navigating these perrairies tu a 
stranger. You should have steered by the 
sun.’’ 

‘*T had the landmarks pointed out, so that 
I felt safe to attempt the way,’’ said the gen- 
tleman, in a despondent tone. ‘‘I should 
have done better, as you say, to take the sky 
for my chart.”’ 

‘*What shall we do, Edwin?’’ asked the 
young wife, turning her troubled eyes to her 
husband’s face. 
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**Do?’’ exclaimed Peter, in his blunt and 
hearty way» ‘‘ Why, get right off that horse, 


and have such supper and lodging as we can 


give. You must be e’en a’most tired to 
death. You’re too delicate a creatur’ for 
such a jaunt as you’ve been takin’. Wife 


will make ye as comfortable as the cabin’ll 
allow; and, after a night’s rest, you can 
better make up your minds about a fresh 
start.”’ 

‘Your hospitality shall be accepted as 
frankly as offered,’’ replied the young man, 
leaping from his horse, and helping his wife 
to dismount. 

‘*No hospitality about it. The latch-string 
is out of every man’s cabin in this country. 
It’s poor enough, the best that we’ve got to 
set before our friends. Here, Melissy, take 
em in, and see to that poor, tired lady, while 
I tether the horses.’’ 

‘“‘You are indeed wearied to death, my 
Alice,’’? said her husband, looking into her 
face, which had suddenly grown pale when 
the excitement of the ride was over, with the 
deepest tenderness. ‘‘How bitterly must I 
regret my selfishness in causing you to suffer 
these ills!’ : 

‘IT am only a little fatigued. I have ridden 
as far, for sport only, many a time when I 
was a girl, you know, Edwin. A night’s 
repose will recruit me—so do not speak of it.’’ 

The rough exterior of the cabin, with its 
pig-pen in the background, had not promised 
much to the travellers; but the hopelessness 
of their case had made any place of shelter 
welcome. When they entered the one apart- 
ment, however, they found it ag neat as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and not destitute 
of an air of comfort. The lady’s heavy 
riding-habit was laid aside, and cool water 
brought in a wooden bow] in which she bathed 
her face and hands ; then the good housewife 
insisted upon her lying down on a lounge 
which her husband’s skill had constructed, 
and which was her especial pride in the way 
of furniture. The body was made of unpeeled 
saplings, bound together firmly with bark. 
Stout strips of the inner lining of bark were 
woven across the top; and upon this not 
unelastic frame-work a cushion, made of an 
old bed-quilt and stuffed with prairie hay, was 
laid. Glad indeed was the weary lady to re- 
pose here while the preparations for supper 
went briskly on. 

‘*T wonder where on arth my children be !”’ 
Mrs. Potter fretted as she bustled about. ‘I 
expect every day when they'll get lost, or 
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snake-bitten, or something aruther. Oh, you 
there, Dan, Amos!’’ going to the door with a 
basin, as two curly-headed, brown-faced boys 
came around the cornfield, ‘‘ put, quick, for 
the blackberry patch—and mind you pick 
enough, for there ’s company to tea.’’ 

‘*Company to tea!’? When ever had they 
heard their mother say that before? They 
could not obey her mandate to hurry until 
they had stolen up to the door and peeped in 
like frightened wild creatures, shy but curi- 
ous. Then, when they had met the eyes of 
the beautiful lady smiling at them, off they 
darted, as if her glances had been Indian 
arrows. 

It may be that fifty miles of riding, with 
only a noon lunch eaten under a paw-paw 
tree, is especially good for the appetite, taking 
away all extra fastidiousness from epicureans. 
Be that as it will, when our travellers took 
seats on the rough bench placed for them 
before the table (which was drawn as near 
the door as possible to be away from the heat 
of the fireplace), they ate supper enough, 
almost, to satisfy the hospitable desires of 
their host and hostess. Barley-coffee, sea- 
soned with rich cream and maple-sugar, was 
not a distasteful beverage. The johnny-cake 
was yellow as gold, light, and nicely browned 


”? any one might truly call 


over; ‘‘ delicious, 
it. There was fresh butter, too, and a huge 
dish of blackberries and cream. Even the 
pork, fried crisp and dipped in flour and 
butter, was not scorned by the gentleman. 
The two-tined steel forks with horn handles, 
the blue-rimmed earthen plates, and cracked 
cups were scrupulously clean, and therefore 
good enough for lords and ladies. 

These guests at the humble table of Peter 
Potter had supped off gold service in their 
native land; but there was no hint of it in the 
manner with which they accepted the plain 
hospitalities of squatter life. 

It was twilight when the meal was over. 
The strangers sat in the door admiring the 
magnificent stretch of prairie over which 
they had passed, while the hostess washed up 
the dishes and put her two sons to bed ona 
home-made mattress which she spread out on 
the floor. Peter Potter, having milked the 
cow and fed the pigs, seated himself on a log 
outside the door, and entered into conversa- 
tion with his guests. By means of his Yan- 
kee inquisitiveness he soon learned that they 
were English, that they had been in America 
but a few months, and that, failing to get 
satisfactory employment in the Eastern cities, 
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Mr. Lancaster (for thus the gentleman gave 
his name) had concluded to come to that 
‘“‘Far West,’’ of which he had heard so much, 
in search of a home and the means of living. 

The honest squatter regarded the young 
couple, so delicately reared, so inexperienced, 
and now so nearly desponding, with a grave 
face. 

‘*T tell you what it is, stranger, it’s hard for 
rough ones, like my wife and me, to put up 
with the inconveniences of a new country. 
Sickness and hard work are the lot of the 
most; though, thank the Lord, we pitche 1 on 
a healthy spot; no fever an’ ager here. But 

I don’t see, for 
salcilate to get 


it’s bad up to Beaver Creek. 
the 
along !’’ 

‘*Oh, do not say anything, Mr. Potter, to 
He is almost broken 


life of me, how you 


discourage my husband ! 
in spirit now,’’ pleaded the soft voice of the 
young wife, as she stole her hand into her 
from her 


while a _ tear, 


more by the nervousness of fatigue than a 


husband’s, wrung 
failure of mental courage, dropped upon her 
lovely cheek. She smiled and blushed and 
brushed it away. 
dissolved within his breast at sight of that 


Peter’s generous heart 


tear so patiently wiped away; and he would 
have done anything in his power to aid the 
young couple, so wor were his sympathies by 
the beauty and gentleness of the lady. 

‘Waal, I don’t see what on airth brought 
him out West, unless he’s got the raal stuff 
in him to makea pi’neer. It takes considera- 
ble budily strength, and patience to wait to 
see things grow, and a mind to put up with 
hardships, to make a good pi’neer.”’ 

‘*Oh, Edwin has a great deal of courage!’’ 
said the young wife, nestling her hand closer 
in ** But not very 
strong; and he knows nothing about work.’’ 


her husband’s. he is 

‘*P’r’aps you came out intendin’ to speci- 
late ?’’? asked the squatter, looking sharply at 
his guest. 


may-be Beaver Creek’s a good place. 


‘““Ef you’ve money to invest, 
You 
might set up a store, or a mill, or the like.’’ 
Mr. Lancaster smiled at the ease with which 
his host was making himself familiar with his 
affairs, but replied frankly: ‘‘I am sorry to 
confess that I have not money enough even 
to set up a small store. I came here because 
I was poor, and did not know what else to do. 
I supposed it was easy for a man to make his 
fortune at the West.’’ 
**Which was all a 
stranger. Howsomever, there’s land enough, 
land enough to live on, and you can have ali 


mistake, of course, 
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you’ve a mind to squat on. You can raise 
vittals enough to eat; and, if ever your land 
grows val’able and comes into market, may-be 
you ‘ll get rich.”’ 

‘*Rather a discouraging prospect, Mr. Pot- 
ter.’’ : 

‘*Rayther; but things may look more 
cheerful in the morning. There’s your wife 
a droppin’ asleep agin your shoulder, she’s 
so done out, poor thing. Melissy, the bed’s 
ready, aint it, for the lady ?’’ 

It was in vain to remonstrate against taking 
the only bed of the good people. Mrs. Potter 
had put on clean sheets and prepared it for 
her guests. She was to take the lounge, and 
her husband brought in a large armful of 
prairie hay, and threw a buffalo-skin over it, 
for his couch. There was no curtain or divi- 
sion of any kind to shelter the bed from 
general observation; but, as the lady, weary 
and sleepy as she was, stood hesitating what 
step to take towards preparing for slumber, 
the ‘Peter, turn your 
back—the lady wants to undress.”’ 

So Peter ‘‘turned his back’’ to the bed, 
and sat in the door whistling, and his partner 


hostess exclaimed: 


came and sat by him until the ‘‘company’’ 
were safely between the sheets; then they, 
too, retired, and the cabin was hushed to 
profound repose. 

Once, during the night, Mr. Lancaster was 
aroused by the subdued laughing of his wife, 
and whispered to her with surprise to ascer- 
tain the cause of her mirth—he did not know 
but fatigue had rendered her hysterical. 

‘*We have very little to laugh at, I know, 
Edwin; but I was just picturing what the 
effect would have been if your haughty 
mother and sisters could have seen us re- 
tiring for the night.’’ And the young wife 
smothered her silvery laughter in the pillow. 

‘*They would have died of horror—particu- 
larly Arabella.”’ 

‘They would have fainted at the very 
least—one after the other—and sank down in 
a graceful group into the arms of their at- 
tendants. It would make a pretty tableau 
vivant, would it not, if the cabin and drawing- 
room could be combined in one grand effect ?’’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Tus history of the young couple sheltered 
that night in his cabin had not all been con- 
fided to Peter Potter. Alice Thornton was the 
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daughter of a clergyman of high repute re- 
siding in Edinburgh. In loveliness of mind 
and person, and in elegant accomplishments, 
she was the equal of any of the ‘‘ daughters 
of rank’’ with whom she frequently associated 
by means of the honored position of her 
father. But she was neither wealthy nor 
titled, therefore she was not considered a 
good match. 

That Edwin, second son of Lord Lancaster, 
should fall in love with her, when he met her 
during a long visit at the country-seat of a 
mutual friend, was not surprising; but it was 
surprising that he should think of giving way 
to his passion, and wooing her for a wife, 
when his position, as second son of a not 
extravagantly wealthy family of the nobility, 
made it so desirable that he should at least 
marry a fortune. His mother and sisters 
could have forgiven her want of a title, in 
consideration of the respect paid to her 
father’s acquirements, if have 
brought a rich dowry with which to establish 
their darling Edwin splendidly in the fashion- 
able world; but, matters being just as they 
were, their faces were most rigidly set against 
his choice; and they persuaded Lord Lan- 
caster to threaten not to acknowledge him if 
he married in so humble a way. 

On the other hand, Mr. Thornton had his 
objections to the match. There was no deny- 
ing that Edwin Lancaster had been a wild 
youth, too fluttering in his attachments to 
warrant that domestic happiness which his 
daughter deserved. Besides, Mr. Thornton 
had too much pride to wish an alliance with 
a family who did hot themselves desire it. So 
that the young couple met with nothing but 
opposition; the consequences of which were 
that they ran away, were married, and, very 
full of love and hope, set sail for America, 
thinking that here plenty could be found for 
the asking, and with their heads full of the 
romance of ‘‘love in a cottage.’’ 

That Edwin was truly and worthily in love 
was proved by the change in his character. 
Everything objectionable in his former habits 
was dropped, and the noble part of his nature 
began to display itself. The tenderness which 
he felt for his beautiful and affectionate young 
wife inspired him with courage to meet all 
circumstances ; while she was not lacking in 
those elements of quiet heroism which form 
so large a part of many a woman’s character, 
but for which she seldom has any acknow- 
ledgment made by others. 

Fastidious they both were, accustomed to 


she could 
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luxury, and totally unaccustomed to take 
thought for the future. Strong only in hope 
and affection, they entered the crowded and 
bustling city of New York, took rooms in a 
modest but elegant hotel, and prepared to 
enter upon their new duties. For the first 
time, when going out, without recommenda- 
tiens, to seek some employment congenial to 
his tastes, and at the same time remunerative, 
did it occur to the young son of a lord that, 
although he was such a ‘“‘splendid fellow,’’ 
and was so accomplished in various ways, 
and such-a critic of art, and all that, he knew 
not enough about anything to make any one 
art, science, or learned profession a means of 
living. Of mercantile business of course he 
knew nothing. He could not even offer him- 
self as a teacher of the classics or mathema- 
tics; for, although he stood well at college, 
he had been rather a superficial scholar. He 
might teach those things, to be sure, but he 
could not gain a professor’s chair; conse- 
quently, he could not command a salary such 
as he thought absolutely necessary to his 
most moderate wants. He was something of 
an artist; but what amateur artist could ever 
earn his bread, to say nothing of some time 
growing rich? He was a fine musician; but 
his taste was so fastidious that the idea of 
enduring the mistakes of stupid scholars, and 
of endeavoring to teach what to him seemed 
inspiration, was torture. He had, however, 
concluded to do this, when a gentleman, 
whose friendship he had gained, and whose 
sympathies were very much interested for 
the young adventurers, got him a situation as 
librarian in a celebrated public library, with a 
salary of a thousand dollars a year. The 
work was light, and agreed with his literary 
inclinations ; and, for awhile, he endeavored 
to be contented, and to feel that love made 
amends for every deficiency. The new mode 
of life, though, was a greater change to him 
than to his wife. She had the domestic tastes 
of an Englishwoman, and could gather about 
her, in their two small rooms, her books, 
drawing materials, &ec., and 
spend the hours of her husband’s absence 
in fond thoughts of him. When he returned 
to her, then she felt no want, in the fulness 
of her happiness. They had rented a piano, 
which was to both of them a source of plea- 
sure, for both had fine voices and highly 


embroidery, 


cultivated talents. 

When it was found that, by their utmost 
efforts at economy, they were still unable to 
keep within their income, Alice proposed to 
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take pupils in singing and instrumental music, 
declaring that she should be happier and much 
better content to have something to occupy 
the leisure time during which her husband 
was away. Her refined manners and accom- 
plishments procured her as many pupils as 
she desired. Perhaps the knowledge, which, 
through the influence of a friend or two, 
although they never referred to it, had become 
diffused, that Mr. Lancaster, as he now called 
the nobility, had 

Or it may have 


himself, was a scion of 
something to do with it. 
been solely the winning graces of her own 
sweet ways. At all Mrs. 
liked as a teacher, and had plenty of 


events, Lancaster 


was 
exuployment. 

So the young couple might have prospered 
lived, as beginners in 


tolerably, and new 


America live, nicely and comfortably, had not 


Edwin begun to grow impatient. He had 
expected a recall, or at least a remittance 


from his father; but, as none came, neither 
any other token of reconciliation, his feelings 
were a little embittered. The monotony of 
his life grew and more distasteful to 
him, while, with the pride and passion of an 


more 


impulsive nature, he resolved to make him- 
self rich in some manner—so rich that, when 
he returned to England with his immense 
fortune, his relatives would be only too glad 
Then he would have 

of repaying their present 
the kind. A of 


capital and almost total ignorance of business 


to welcome him back. 
an opportunity 


indifference in same want 
matters were not just the requisites to secure 
this expected wealth in a city crowded with 
keen and eager competitors; and, hearing 
some ‘‘ Arabian Nights”’ 


perous West, he threw away his situation, 


stories of the pros- 


persuaded Alice to be of his mind, and started 
for the occident, fully convinced that he car- 
ried Aladdin’s lamp with him. 

It was nearly a year from the time of their 
marriage that this 
The money necessary for the journey was 


scheme was executed. 
procured by the sale of a few articles of bijou- 
terie, added to a hundred pounds which had 
been sent to Alice in the last letter from her 
father, with whom she corresponded, and to 
whom she always wrote glowingly of her hap- 
piness and welfare. 

A stop at thriving little western 
towns and cities had not yet revealed to Ed- 
the Arcadia or El Dorado of which he 
was in search. He saw who 
were getting rich; but they either had meney 


many 


win 


men enough 


to speculate in land, and were laying out (on 
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paper) new towns and villages, the future 
growth of which was to make them million- 
aires; or were engaged in hard, practical, 
shrewd business of which he 
knew little, and for which he cared less. 
He felt as much out of his proper element 
but his nature was 


operations, 


‘*as a fish out of water ;’’ 
ardent and hopeful, and he pressed on almost 
to the verge of what was then the limit of 
civilization. At Bear River, where he had 
made the last pause, he had heard something 
about a chance of engaging in the fur trade at 
a little outpost called Beaver Creek; and it 
was in trying to reach this last, forlorn hope 
that he chanced upon Peter Potter’s cabin. 
His 
fully melted away when he sought his couch 
that night. 
solve any more rapidly beneath a summer 


extravagant visions were most mourn- 


A house of snow could not dis- 


sun than his beautifu: air-castle had dissolved 
in the rude glare of experience. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue next morning, Peter Potter had a pro- 
position, which he duly made at the break- 
fast-table. It was that Mr. Lancaster should 
pursue his journey to Beaver Creek alone, 
leaving his wife, who really looked ill and 
worn with her strange expedition, to recruit. 
He need not be away from her more than 
three or four days. If he succeeded in enter- 
ing into any arrangement with the fur com- 
pany, he could return for her; if he did not, 
why, it would save her so much useless 
riding. 

‘* And then,’’ added the squatter, in conclu- 
sion, ‘‘ef you still think of remaining West, 
and want to turn farmer, there’s no better 
place than this. You can squat next to me. 
The land ’s easily tilled, and the yield is rich. 
I’ll help ye get up your cabin, and be as 
neighborly as things ’ll allow. Ef the dry 
weather don’t finish up the corn and potatoes, 
we ’ll share with ye till ye can raise of your 
own. Ef they don’t come up to the mark, 
why, one of us wiil have to ride fifty miles for 
flour for winter use—that’s all. You can 
think on it while you’re riding over the per- 
rairie, and have yer mind sot against you get 
back. I rayther calcilate that we’ll hev a 
market for our grain by the time we’ve any 
to spare. There’s talk of a settlement and a 
fort on the river twenty miles to the north of 
here, and an Injin’s station to pay off the 


Injins, They’re often in want of corn when 
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they ’ve been too lazy to raise it, or ther 
enemies Have burnt it, and government will 
be glad to buy of us.”’ 

Alice looked so pale (something unusual 
for her, as her health was excellent) that Mr. 
Lancaster decided to leave her, as their kind 
entertainer had proposed; and future events 
proved how almost providentially fortunate 
this decision was. 

For, upon entering the cabin after four days’ 
absence, unsuccessful in the object of his 
journey, discouraged and cast down, the first 
sound that greeted the ears of the young 
husband was the tiny cry of an infant two 
days old, which lay upon the bosom of his 
Alice, who was half sitting up, supported by 
pillows, in the bed. The sight of her sweet 
face, bearing the impression of recent suffer- 
ing, with a sudden sense of all that she must 
have endured in that lonely spot, without 
even his presence to cheer her, no physician 
to counsel, nor mother to cherish her, un- 
manned him. He could but just press his 
trembling lips to her brow before he gave way 
to his emotion, and, leaning his face in his 
hands upon her pillow, he sobbed like a child. 

‘It is I who have made you suffer all this, 
my Alice.’’ 

‘‘Why, Edwin, dear Edwin, look up and 
see how well I am. Nature has dealt gently 
with me; and no mother could have been 
kinder than Mrs. Potter has been. Thou- 
sands of young mothers in the midst of 
wealth and civilization have not fared half so 
And the child, my dear husband— 
Will you 


well as I. 
our child—will you not look at her? 
not kiss baby May ?’’ 

May was the name of his youngest sister, a 
sweet child whom he loved more than all the 
rest of his sisters; and~it had been agreed 
that, in case their infant was a girl, she should 
be called May. 

Those cheerful words, spoken in a voice 
that trembled a little with weakness, caused 
him to recover his self-control. : 

‘*You are a heroine, Alice,’’ he said, impe- 
tuously, covering her face with kisses; and 
then he took his daughter in his arms, gin- 
gerly, as if she would fall to pieces at a touch, 
and gazed fondly at her tiny features ; while, 
in the bosoms of both parents, there was a 
new joy, which, for the time, blotted out 
all recollection of the adverse circumstances 
which ushered in this era of their lives. 

Baby May was a promising child, plump 
and healthy, with no disposition to cry, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, full pretty enough for 
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the grand-daughter of a lord, and full sturdy 
enough for the daughter of a backwoods- 
man—for such Mr. Lancaster now became. 
Take her all in all, antecedents, birth, and 
prospects, she made the very good beginning 
of a heroine. And, to hint at the destiny 
which was before her, let us say that she had 
two devoted lovers before she was a week 
old—Daniel and Amos Potter, aged respect- 
ively nine and eight years, who quarrelled for 
her smiles, and tore each other’s hair in her 
defence. 

The erection of another cabin went on with 
rapidity. Although the kindness of their 
hosts would not permit them to feel their 
prolonged visit an intrusion, yet they were 
properly anxious to relieve them as soon as 
possible. The new house was to be finished 
by the time that Mrs. Lancaster should feel 
able to take charge of it. 

For all their trouble in taking care of the 
invalid, and for their board, Mr. Potter would 
accept no remuneration; but he hired himself 
out by the day to chop logs for the cabin, and 
made arrangements to sell his new neighbors 
their winter provisions, there having been a 
fine rain, and the season now promising well. 

Mr. Lancaster himself felled trees, helped 
to raise the logs to their places, hewed out 
rough furniture, and set himself to hard 
labor with a right good will, inspired to much 
more than his usual amount of executive 
talent by the patience and admirable spirit of 
lis beautiful wife. He had excelled in manly 
accomplishments, when a youth at home, 
pulling an oar with the strongest and steadiest 
arm, the most expert at games of strength, 
and managing the horse more skilfully than 
any of his college mates. There was no rea- 
son why this fine physical force should not be 
put to some practical use, though he did fret 
secretly with a sense of the degradation of 
being compelled to help himself. It was the 
way he was educated, and he could not help 
it. He soon learned to swing the axe as well 
as the sturdy Peter; but the latter was his 
superior in every point where any inventive 
talent was brought into play. It was owing 
to the Yankee ingenuity of Peter Potter that 
his own humble cabin was so much superior 
in comfort to the generality of squatters’ 
homes; and he now exercised this skill freely 
in rendering his neighbors’ equally comfort- 
able; for he was continually pitying the 
delicate lady for the hardships she would 
have to endure. The height of his efforts was 
attained in the construction of a stuffed 
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chair, in which she was to sit to rest herself 
and nurse her little May. It was made like 
a rustic arbor chair, of supple branches of 
hickory intertwined, bark answering the pnr- 
pose of nails or glue; it had a high back and 
low arms, and the whole was covered with 
some blue check which had lain on hand for 
the children’s aprons, and stuffed thick with 
prairie hay and the inner husks of corn shred 
fine. 

It was the first day of September when all 
things were finally in readiness for the occu- 
pancy of the new cabin. Baby May was six 
weeks old that day. She smiled as she was 
carried across the threshold of her home ; and 
her mother was glad to accept her smile as an 
omen of prosperity. 

Alice had improved the time of her stay 
with Mrs. Potter to learn how to do many 
things. She concoct three kinds of 
corn-bread of excellent quality, namely, john- 
ny-cake, griddle-cakes, and corn-dodgers. It 
required no teaching to roast potatoes. She 
had learned to make butter, for the 
squatter, although loth, had consented to part 
with his little two-year old cow, who was 
going to give milk some time, if she did not 
For the present, they were dependent 


could 


too; 


then. 
upon the two-year-old’s mother. 

Shortly after she went to housekeeping. 
wild-plums of a delicious richness of flavor 
began to ripen upon the prairies, so that they 
had not only enough for present uses, but 
were enabled to preserve a quantity in maple 
molasses, manufactured by the Potters from 
the trees about their door. Alice amused 
herself much over this primitive cooking; 
but, as she happened to like very well the 
peculiar flavor of the maple, her sweetimeats 
were not to be despised. To add to other 
good fortune, Mr. Potter found a bee-tree 
richly stored with honey, which he cut down, 
and divided the spoils. Add to this that 
there was a fine supply of fowls about the 
place, furnishing eggs enough for all kinds of 
delicate and palatable dishes, and it will be 
seen that our emigrants were indeed fortunate 
in settling down where they could profit by 
the superior experience of their neighbors. 

The great amusement of the two men o: 
this tiny settlement was hunting. Mr. Lan- 
caster had been in at the death of many a fox 
in his own country, likewise an occasional 
deer; but such hunting as he now heard of 
had never entered into his dreams; and the 
bare description of it fired his blood with the 
desire to share in its excitements. “A grand 
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buffalo-hunt, for instance, with fifty men in 
the party and a hundred miles of prairie for a 
hunting-ground, would be something worth 
engaging in. But they had not the men for 
this kind of an undertaking. A big gray 
wolf, killed about ten miles from home, was 
one of their trophies ; and they brought down 
deer enough in the course of the autumn to 
provide themselves with dried and pickled 
Prairie-fowls, pigeons, 
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venison for the winter. 
quails, and pheasants were every-day luxu- 
ries, with occasionally a wild-turkey. Edwin 
had not been a backwoodsman long enough to 
succeed very well in hunting this shy game, 
which called into action all the skill of the 
old hunter. Mr. Potter at last constructed a 
trap or pen for them, into which he decoyed a 
goodly number. 

All through the gorgeous autumn, while 
her husband was away from her following his 
out-door pursuits, Alice had many hours for 
Her present life was indeed a 
strange and strange were some of the 
thoughts which it brought to her. No books, 
no music, none of the arts of refined society 
with which to her mind, she was 
turned back upon the resources of her own 


quiet musing. 


one, 


occupy 
nature for enjoyment. Fortunately, she had 
a poetical temperament and a richly stored 
memory, or she might have pined away of 
ennui. She eagerly sought after everything 
beautiful or interesting in surrounding cir- 
cumstances. the golden afternoons 
of October, she would sit beneath a giant oak 
that at the of and shadowed 
their cabin, her babe in her lap or lying in 
the dry grass at her feet. Her husband had 
selected the site of their little home with his 
usual faultless taste; and the scene which she 
beheld from her favorite seat under the oak 
was one of a wild and wide magnificence, of 
which, in her native land, she had had no 
conception. The garden-like parks of Eng- 
land, beautiful, exquisite as they were, shrank 


During 


stood corner 


into insignificance before the broad expanse 
of bloom and beauty which lay before her. 
Some prairie scenery is tame enough, and 
very wearisome from its monotony; but this 
was of a different order. 

The wooded elevation where they had fixed 
their residence was but one of many other 
clusters of trees and gracefully rolling eleva- 
tions which diversified the immense plain, 
while they did not prevent the vision from 
roaming far away into endless vistas and over 
level meadows, whose prevailing tints changed 
every day or two as some new flower sprang 
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into profusest bloom. Away to the north, so 
far as onlysto be discernible when a puff of 
soft air lifted away the purple haze of autumn, 
stretched a line of hills; and between a break 
in these hills Alice sometimes fancied she 
could detect a gleam of the waters of the 
great lake which she knew was there. Then, 
of the cloudless sky and atmosphere of 
dreamy and mellow splendor, she never wea- 
ried, it was so new to her; as were the gor- 
geous tints which settled, like a cloud of 
bright-winged butterflies, upon every tree and 
shrub. 

Except in moments of sudden home-sick- 
ness, she hardly realized how little society 
she had. Her babe absorbed her time in her 
husband’s absence. When she reclined be- 


neath the tree, her fairy bower, beautiful 
birds sang to her, and flowers opened at her 
feet. She would put little May amid the 


blossoms, and laugh to see her tiny hands 
grasp atthem. Health, peace, and innocence 
were all about ; and, often in after years, Mrs. 
Lancaster remembered with fondness the plea- 
sures of that season. 

As some return for the innumerable kind- 
nesses of Mrs. Potter, she had offered to 
instruct her boys in the elements of educa- 
tion; which offer was thankfully accepted, 
since, as the good woman observed, ‘‘ Though 
she had been reckoned a first-rate reader and 
speller in her young days, she had no time to 
’tend to such things now—no more had Peter, 
though he’d taught school three winters 
when he was a young man to hum, and did 
his courtin’ Sunday nights the last winter, 
and they was married in the spring, and 
moved down to Herkimer County to his folks, 
and followed farmin’ there nigh unto eight 
year, and then grown tired of trying to do 
well in the old place, and moved away out 
here, and the children had not had much 
*tention given to their brains, let alone their 
bodies, since they ’d come to the new coun- 
try.’’ 

The boys were very obedient to their pa- 
rents, and had plenty of natural intelligence, 
so that Alice, who found a charm in their 
queer, unsophisticated manners, had no diffi- 
culty in giving them a lesson every afternoon. 
It pleased her to see how very fond they were 
of the baby ; and, if she left it in their charge 
while she performed any household duty, it 
was taken the most scrupuldus care of. 
Never had lady two more bright and admiring 
little pages than she. 

About the middle of November, the two 
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squatters decided upon a trip to Bear River, 
Mr. Potter to procure such supplies of cloth, 
&c., as were necessary for the winter, and 
Mr. Lancaster to obtain the remainder of his 
baggage, which had been lying at the hotel 
there ever since the middle of July. Mr. 
Potter had no horse of his own, but Alice 
was glad to lend him hers whenever he wished 
him for hunting or other expeditions. They 
expected to be gone several days, as they 
thought probable they should have to walk 
the most of the way back, their horses would 
be so heavily laden. They started upon 
Monday morning, each with a sack well filled 
with dried venison and corn-dodgers ; and, as 
they expected te camp out, on their return, 
for a night or two, they carried their rifles, 
with which to bring down fresh game for their 
suppers. 

The rifle is almost as constant a companion 
of the settler in a new country as the red- 
flannel shirt which he wears. It is that friend 
in need which is a friend indeed, bringing him 
food and clothing in peace, and protecting 
him in danger. 

The rainy season had not set in, and the 
weather was still beautiful when they de- 
parted. Alice was to stay with Mrs. Potter 
during their absence, as she was too timid to 
remain entirely alone. She watched the re- 
ceding form of her husband until it was no 
longer visible from the elevation where she 
stood; and then, putting her little house to 
rights, took her infant and went over to her 
neighbors. She was to give some useful 
lessons in needle-work, and receive, in return, 
It was 
very well for Alice that she had not been the 
daughter of wealth. Her father occupied a 
high position, but his income was such as to 
oblige them to look closely to its proper dis- 


instructions in domestic economy. 


posal; so that she was much more self-reliant 
and capable than could otherwise be expected. 
her petted and indulged 
husband in courage and in resources in times 
of difficulty. She was the bright star that 
was never clouded, though the storm raged 


She far excelled 


ever so threateningly. 

Despite of the little duties which she had 
arranged to perform, and the wiles and new 
accomplishments of wonderful baby May, the 
days dragged quite slowly away. 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Alice upon Thursday 
afternoon, ‘‘do not you think they will return 
this evening, Mrs. Potter ?’’ 

**T can’t say certing, Mrs. Lancaster, any 
more ’*n you. But, if nothing happens to 
VoL. Liv—3 
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keep them to Bear River more ’n they expect. 
I think it’s very likely they may get back 
to-night. Howsomever, I’d advise ye not to 
look, and then you’ll not be disappointed. 
That ’s my way of keepin’ contented.” 

“JT suppose that is the wisest way, Mrs. 
Potter, and I’ll try to follow your example. 
But just think! this is the longest time he 
has been away from me since we were mar- 
ried.”’ 

‘*Law sus! wait till you’ve been married 
ten year, and your husband’s been away 
nigh on to three months at a time—you’ll 
begin to get wonted to it then.”’ 

‘*Oh, I am sure I never could!’’ said the 
young wife. 

‘* Waal, I must say I was mighty tickled to 
see Peter when he came back from the West 
arter me and the children. I’d e’en a’most 
began to fear he ’d been killed and scalped by 
the Injins.”’ 

“Ah! in what suspense you must have 


’ 


been |’? 


rejoined Alice. ‘*Do you know’ 
after a moment’s pause, during which she 
threaded her needle—‘‘that I have 
seen an Indian—one of the native sons of the 
forest? J have heard so much of them that I 
have a great curiosity to meet them. I should 
like to peep at them (if I could unseen, for I 


confess I am a little afraid of them) in their 


never 


own wigwams, or during one of their mid- 
night meetings by their council-fires.’’ 

** Well, I must say I hate ’em; they’re a 
snaky set,’’ said Mrs. Potter. 

‘*T suppose they are not at all troublesome 
about here ?’’ 

‘*No, they aint now. But the settlers in 
this country a few year ago had reason to rue 
their acquaintance. Government has bought 
’em off, now, and they’re all friendly and 
peaceable. There’s 
only twenty or thirty mile to the north of 


a station for supplies 


here. Gracious !’’ 
Alice looked up at the sudden termination 
of Mrs. Potter’s speech. She was 


almost in the door, and, as she raised he 


sitting 


eyes, which had been busy with her sewing 
they fell upon at least one hundred dusky 
Indians, who had stolen silently upon the 
sward in front of the house. She uttered ; 
scream unconsciously, and turned very pale. 
The unwelcome visitors thought this a cood 
joke, and set up yells and shrieks of delight. 
brandishing their guns and bows, dancing 
all kinds of uncouth gestures. 

spoke 


} 
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and making 
**Don*t let ’em see you’re afraid,”’’ 
Mrs. Potter, in a 


low voiee, ‘or 
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they ’ll be a little sassy. There’s no reason 
to be scared. They ’ve been up to the sta- 
tion, and are on their way home, I should 
think from their looks ; so, of course, they ’ll 
be very good-natured. They ’re friendly 
tribes; I know’em.’’ Saying this, she seated 
herself in the door, and looked composedly at 
them. Seeing they could not frighten her, 
they ceased to brandish their weapons, and 
gathered closer about. Some of them, who 
could talk a little English, asked for fire- 
water. She told them she had none, but she 
knew they had plenty, for they had just come 
from the station. Then they showed her the 
trinkets and new clothes they had received. 
Twenty or thirty squaws stood in the back- 
ground, bearing sacks of corn on their shoul- 
ders. The whole party seemed in the best of 
humors, and jingled the money they had 
received in little wampum bags fastened to 
their belts. Several of them pressed past 
Mrs. Potter into the cabin. She let them do 
as they wished. The beauty of Alice at- 
tracted great attention; and one chief signi- 
fied that he would give her all the silver in 
his pouch if she would be his squaw. She 
had recovered from her first alarm, and looked 
at them pleasantly; but, when they began to 
touch her child, and talk among themselves 
how pretty it was, she felt very nervous. 
One gray-headed old chief took it in his arms, 
and was going to walk off with it, Alice not 
dreaming of his intention, and little May 
smiling and stroking his face. Mrs. Potter 
arose and took her from him, restoring her to 
her mother. He then drew out fifty cents and 
offered for the baby, then a dollar, then more, 
adding a few shillings at a time, until the sum 
reached five dollars; but, as Alice smilingly 
refused all, he had to give up in despair. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Potter began to be 
flurried. Her boys were out of sight, playing 
in the cornfield or gathering nuts out on the 
prairie from the hazel-bushes; and she was 
afraid that, if the Indians saw them, they 
would steal them, for even the friendly tribes 
seemed to have an uncontrollable propensity 
for stealing white children. She went out 
and gave a cautious look, but, seeing nothing 
of them, she concluded that they were safely 
hidden in the recesses of the cornfield, and 
there she concluded to let them remain until 
her visitors departed. Finding they could 
obtain no fire-water from her, they took a 
drink from the spring, and went on their way. 
The moment they were out of hearing, she 
her boys. 


went out into the field and calle 
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They did not reply; and, after a thorough 
search, she set out for the hazel-bushes, Alive 
accompanying her. The boys were nowhere 
to be seen, and it was now about their usual 
time for returning home. Impressed with the 
idea that the Indians had stolen them, Mrs. 
Potter, who was not a very powerful woman 
physically, set out on a run in the direction 
in which they had gone, to demand the return 
of her children. But they were entirely 
vanished from sight, and their long, Indian 
tramp was quite too much for her less expe- 
rienced feet ; and she returned, after an hour 
or two, quite discouraged. 

‘Have you seen anything of them?’ she 
asked of Mrs. Lancaster. 

**Nothing,’’ replied she, hugging her own 
child close to her bosom. 

“Ef I had a horse, I’d come up with 
them,’’ said the mother. 

** Would they not kill you ?”’ asked Alice. 

**No, they dursen’t for fear of the Govern- 
They ’d give up the children ef I de- 

’em. Oh, ef Peter would only 


ment. 
manded 
come !”’ 

In vain they looked, through the sunset 
light, either for the return of the children, or 
their husbands. Alice cooked some supper, 
so that, if the men returned, they could re- 
fresh themselves, and start immediately after 
the lost ones; but neither of the women 
touched it. They were absorbed in suspense. 
Mrs. Potter was nearly distracted. She did 
not fear any sudden harm or cruelty to her 
children; but she knew they must be suffer- 
ing, as only children can, from fright and 
home-sickness, and she feared that the In- 
dians might deny the theft, and succeed in 
keeping them concealed for weeks or months, 
or until Government compelled them to restore 
them. 

The cow came home, arid with her the last 
faint hope that the boys might have been off 
after Sukey expired. Night deepened around. 
The sleeping babe was put in bed, and the 
two women sat in the door, straining their 
eyes and ears in the darkness and silence, 
until midnight. 

“Had you not better try to sleep? I fear 
you will be ill,’’ spoke Alice, at last. 

** No, Hark! don’t you hear the 
tramping of horses? I do.’’ She put her 
ear down to the ground. ‘I hear them 
Our husbands are comin’. 
Let ’s go to meet 


no! 


plain—two of ’em. 
How slow they do come! 
them.”’ 

Alice now heard distinctly the approach of 
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horses, and, although afraid that they might 
nom, after all, belong to those they were look- 
ing for, she would not say so, but started 
with her eager companion to meet them. 
“Peter! Peter! is that you?’’ shouted Mrs. 
Potter, as they ran down the hill, and ap- 
proached close enough to hear voices. 
**Melissy! what on airth—what’s 
answered the sturdy voice of the squatter. 
‘*My wife—is she ill?’’ exclaimed Mr. Lan- 


up ?”? 


caster. 

‘*No; but the boys!”’ 

** What ef them ?’’ 

The sturdy voice trembled with sudden 
apprehension. 

‘‘They’re stolen by the Injins, and you 
must go after’em. Oh, I thought you never 
would get back !’’ sobbed Mrs. Potter. 

All was now inquiry and explanation. The 
heavily laden horses were very tired, but 
there were none to take their place. Their 
packs were removed, and some feed and water 
given them, while the hungry and weary men 
also took a lunch and put some provisions in 
their pockets. 

After an hour’s rest, they started on their 
way, leaving their wives to anxious watching 
for their return. Peter knew the direction in 
which the Indians travelled to their reserved 
grounds, and had strong hopes of overtaking 
them soon. He had no fear of them, as he 
knew it was for their interest to be friendly ; 
but both looked well to their rifles and 
knives. Keeping up as rapid a pace as the 
horses could sustain, at daylight they came 
upon their camping-ground, just as they had 
cooked their hominy and were ready for a 
start. They rode right into the midst of the 
camp. The children were nowhere to be 
seen; but, to the searching eye of the squat- 
ter, they showed signs of guilt. Riding up to 
the great chief of the tribe, he addressed him: 
**You have my children. Give them back to 
me. It is of no use for you tolie. I will go 
to your father in Washington, and he will give 
you no more corn, no more powder, no more 
tine coats, nor silver. He will be very angry.”’ 

‘*Why should you tell our father so? We 
have no children,’’ answered the old chief, 
calmly. ' 

Just then Mr. Potter detected a little hand 
which he knew thrust out of a roll of blan- 
kets on the back of a squaw. 

“You have wrapped them in blankets that 
I may not see your squaws bearing them 
away,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but the Great Spirit has 
given me eyes to see through blankets. I 
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will go, and leave them with you, if you will 
have them; but I shall inform our father at 
Washington. He does not permit such things 
from those to whom he gives good things.”’ 

He turned, as if to go, and, mortally afraid 
of the anger of the Father, and the withhold- 
ing of future presents, the chief stopped him, 
and commanded the children to be given up. 

Happy indeed were the little fellows to 
escape from their uncomfortable confinement, 
and find their friends close by. 

Each took a child before him on his horse; 
and, more slowly than they had come, out of 
pity for their jaded steeds, they made their 
way homewards ; and, early in the afternoon, 
the eyes of the anxious mother were delighted 
with the sight of her darlings. 

It was not a very serious adventure, after 
all; but it took away from Alice all further 
curiosity to meet the ‘‘sons of the forest’’ 
either at home or abroad. 

(To be continued.) 





FALLING BY LITTLE AND LITTLE. 


A text worthy of daily remembrance is 
‘*He that contemneth small things shall fall 
by little and little.””> Could not many an un- 
successful person look back and see that it 
has been the neglecting of small things that 
has caused the want of success. Unwise 
words, thoughtlessly spoken, and forgotten 
by a wife, may be working the ruin of her 
husband and family. ‘‘So-and-so is in sad 
trouble’? was said the other day; and the 
reply was, ‘‘ Yes, but it was the foolish gos- 
siping of his wife that brought it on.’’ She 
had forgotten the importance of those small 
things called words, and had wrought irrepa- 
rable mischief. The same with unwise, or not 
strictly correct actions: their importance may 
be for a time slurred over, because they are 
not very palpably wrong; yet the continuance 
in them may some day prove them to be the 
littles and littles that have worked ruin. 
‘“°Twas only one penny,’’ or ‘“‘It was only 
sixpence,’’ or ‘‘ Only one dollar,’’ are apolo- 
gies very frequently made, for the purchase 
of unneeded or articles. When a 
housekeeper finds herself using this expres- 
sion, let her stay to consider whether she is in 
danger of falling into the habit of contemning 
small things: and let her remember that it is 
the habit which must bring a fall. Let her 
remember that ‘‘’Tis only’’ leads to poverty, 
and want of care often does us more damage 


useless 


than the want of knowledge. 








SNOW-FLAKES 


BY MRS. MARY EB. NEALY. 


Ir is a day such as one seldom sees in a 
whole lifetime ; and on such a day I love to 
ather up the broken links of the past, and, 
holding them up in the broad mirror of expe- 
rience, commune with my inner life, and ask 
my soul if I myself have not helped to strain 
apart some chords which have well-nigh rent 
my very heart-strings ere they broke forever. 
Such retrospection is useless, I know, and 
yet, on such a day as this, I cannot help it. 
Leven take pleasure in stirring up from the 
depths of my heart every incident, however 
trivial, which, in a lifelong craving for sym- 
pathy, has stirred its hidden waves. 

These are few, and far too trifling to attract 
the notice of any who live only an outer life 
in this busy, bustling world. A simple word 
of kindness, in my childhood’s days, which 
the pure instincts of a child felt, came from 
the heart—even the ‘‘God bless you”’ of an 
iid negro who I knew did wish God to bless 
me; and, in later years, when contact with 
the world rendered sympathy so very dear, 
when I saw so little that was really pure and 
cood, the most trifling token of sympathy 
from a mind I esteemed, and a soul I knew 
understood me, became a memory and a ‘‘ joy 
forever’’ to my heart. A half hour’s conver- 
sation, or even an approving glance from a 
soul-lit eye, is treasured up forever. 

But already I have digressed. I am watch- 
ing the snow-flakes as they float like sinless 
spirits through the air, and sink to earth at 
last; and they seem to me like the pure ones 
of this world. Some float waveringly about 
as if searching for kindred spirits to shield 
and support them in their brief life-journey ; 
some come straight down, as the pure bud of 
infancy not yet unfolded falls quicker to earth 
than the expanded form of the mature rose, 
ind are not so easily attracted by surrounding 
objects from a straight path. Yet each and 
all of them must fall, and their starry forms 
nelt into nothingness to our eyes. Even so 
must the dearest ties of earth melt away, one 
by one, from our hearts. And happy for us 
if we ourselves are taken ere the last link be 
severed. Alone! Oh, my Father, let me 
never be left all alone! My path has been 
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lonely in its early morning—grant that its 
noon and evening be not so, else that it have 
no noon, no evening! 

Snow-flakes! How many can I call to mind 
now with that pure, deep pleasure of the 
heart which is the chief delight of memory ! 
I remember, when very young, sitting by a 
window where lay a ‘‘little white pillow”’ of 
the feathery-looking stars, and wondering if 
God had formed them in such beautiful shapes 
just for His own pleasure, or because He 
could not make anything that was not beauti- 
ful. I noticed the perfect regularity of those 
tiny forms, and wondered I had never heard 
any one speak of them. How very beautiful 
they were! Some like the little snowdrop 
flower itself, some like the single white rose, 
some like the daisy, some like the stars above 
us—all circular and all different. And I 
wondered why God had shaped them in so 
many different forms of beauty, and I had 
never heard their praise. 

And the frost upon the window-pane. This 
is not a snow-flake, but it is very near one. I 
have watched the varied forms there for hours 
at a time, always, of course, when no one 
noticed me; for how could I bear the laugh 
of derision for being so ‘‘simple’’ and ‘‘ fool- 
ish,’? spending ‘‘so much time looking at 
nothing but the frost??? Whenever I was 
caught at such ‘ foolishness,’’ down came all 
my fairy castles.and palaces, my tall cliffs 
crowned with majestic pines, my little brooks 
fringed by the feathery ferns, and a thousand 
other beautiful visions which had arisen be- 
fore me on those frosted panes. 

Why is it that every germ of poetry is thus 
erushed and trampled upon the moment it 
appears in a child’s nature? Can any reflect- 
ing person, even though it be a child, notice 
the different forms of creation, and ask why 
they are so beautiful, without being brought, 
as it were, right before the Author of all this 
beauty? Is it not a far better and more 
pleasing mode of teaching our children of the 
power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God, 
than all the dry book-lore in the world? 
Why, then, not encourage them to look with 
a curious and inquisitive eye on the leaves 
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of the forest, the flowers of the field, the 
snow and the frost, the dark cloud that fore- 
tells the thunderstorm, the rainbow that fol- 
lows so gloriously after it, and all, both the 
simplest and grandest of nature’s beauties, 
and impress them, in this manner, with the 
majesty and beneficence of their Creator? 

I always think of God when looking at the 
snow, particularly when it spreads in a broad, 
white sheet all over the earth as far as the 
eye can reach, like the pure mantle of white 





thrown round the form of some fair nun, a 
symbol of the blameless life she has vowed to 
live. Alas, the white robe of snow soon 
melts beneath the sunbeams, even as the fair 
mantle of innocence is too often sullied by the 
scorching breath of slander! 

I remember, in my earliest schooldays, I 
used often to lie down and leave a print of my 
form in a pure, white bed of snow. I knew 
nothing then of the graceful costume of ancient 
of statuary. I 
now, with the 


Greece, nor of the beauties 
remember those snow-prints 
minutest folds showing with such grace and 
beauty, as resembling both. Then I only 
knew my form looked far prettier in the snow 
than did the original. 

I never liked snow-balling. I was not so 
boisterous as some young girls are. Bat I 
was in my element when near an orchard or 
wood, and one of those light, adhesive snows 
would fall, covering the myriad boughs with 
an apparent covering of swan’s-down, yet with 
weight sufficient to bend them downward with 
the utmost grace and beauty. This sight 
always seemed enchantment itself to me. I 
‘*stayed all night’? with a neighbor, once, 
and just such a snow as this fell before 
morning. Next day, our neighbor took me 
up behind him on a coal-black horse to my 
home. I was sorry the road was so short, for 
I was a fairy princess, in imagination, as we 
rode along, spirited away by a prince of the 
blood of the kingdom of Elf-land. The fairies 
soon discovered my flight, and started some 
of their highest officials to intercept my 
flight ; but the snow on the earth was so deep 
they could not wade through it for their lives, 
and the snow from their once favorite trees 
fell upon and blinded them, so that they were 
obliged to retreat as quickly as possible. 
‘*Aha!’’ thought I, “‘ right thankful I feel to 
this beautiful snow, for now I can remain 
with my prince forever.’’? Just then a dog 
barked. I raised my head; we were out of 
the fairy wood, with 
Just before us stood an old brown 
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its millions of snow- 


wreaths. 
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house, and I never again saw my sister fairies 
or my Elfin prince, except, mayhap, in a 
But perhaps you will insinuate that 
Well, be it as you will. 


dream. 
I dreamed then. 
Another remembrance ; but 
**A change has come o’er the spirit of my dream.” 
o * o * * * * 
“The days of youth are fled, 
And my woman's heart should be wed” 


to romance no more. But nature can never 
be sntirely conquered. That was a glorious 
winter, the of 1850. And many a 


time during that winter did I find myself 


winter 


gazing on the frosty window-pane, as of yore, 
and yet not as of yore; for I was a woman 
now, and not so much afraid of being caught. 


Again my castle walls, with the gallant chi- 


, 


valry and their ‘‘ladye-loves,’’ my forests 
and streams, arose before me; but it was not 
of the frost I meant this flake to be. 

Did you ever rise in the winter and see the 
sun gilding with his beams the ice-covered 
branches of a forest ?’—more beautiful than 
the most brilliant gas-light on earth’s bright- 
est jewels, and looking as if God had decked 
those countless sprays in diamonds to atone 
for the loss of their many-colored autumn 
leaves. Well, that winter I was greeted by a 
sight like this every morning for a week at a 
could 
of a 


time, and it always seemed new. I 
the 
small stream, near our home, which was sel- 


look for some distance up course 


dom frozen. Its clear, dimpling waves glit- 
tered brightly in the morning sun, while it 
seemed as if the order of nature had indeed 
been reversed, and that, swallowing up the 
green garniture of summer, the earth had 
thrown out, instead, the trees thus 
robbed, all her brightest jewels to atone for 
the theft. 
the dry blades of grass, were decorated thus 
profusely. And then I could enjoy it in all 
its fulness, with none to sneer at or chide my 
Oh, that was indeed a bright 


upon 


Every rose and lilac-bush, even 


** foolishness.”’ 
and beautiful winter! one that will ever loom 
up a bright spot in memory’s waste. 

A few years fled then, and 
brought some changes. The dark wing of 
death has swept, in the interval, over our 
home, taking the brightest link from 
household band, and leaving a void which 
will only be filled in ‘‘ the beautiful above.’’ 
And now, to-day (the day the Saviour of the 
world came down), I sit at my window, and 
watch the snow-flakes, and think of the past, 
till my heart swells with its memories, and 


have since 


our 


my eyes fill to overflowing, thinking over 
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** joys that will never come again,’’ yet thank- 
ful, oh, how thankful, for what remains! 
This is my wedding-day. Thirteen years 
ago—how long it seems, and yet how short! 
Long enough to dispel all the dreams of ro- 
mance, if they could be dispelled, for I know 
that in some natures they will last as long as 
life itself; and yet short when a lifetime is 
measured by it. Thirteen this 
blessed Christmas, I, a very young, very in- 


years ago, 
experienced, but not a very giddy nor thought- 
less girl, entered upon life in earnest. And 
have my dreams been realized? Not all, of 
And yet, taken 
as a; whole, more than realized. I am far 
better satisfied with life now than I then was; 
and gherefore I am thankful. Should I not 
be so? And to-day, as I watch the flakes fall- 


course, for whose have been? 
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ing, and hear my children, especially my little 
pet, Ada; prattling around me, just as she 
used to who is gone, long ago, to ‘‘ the far-off 
silent land,’’ I look on the past with resigna- 
tion, even with thankfulness, and to the un- 
known future, with a hope so strong that it 
amounts to faith, that blessings will still be 
scattered at intervals over my path, until, my 
brief journey past, I shall drop, like those 
pure white flakes, calmly and peacefully, 
though not so stainless, into my grave; and 
afterwards, even as the snow, be drawn up to 
“Yon bine home 
Within the Saviour’s fold,” 
and there, surrounded by those I love, will 
never know sorrow, nor death, nor parting 
again. 
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A DOMESTIC EPISODE. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL. 


‘‘Home’s home, isn’t it, now?’ said Mr. 
Murray Cooper, complacently, as he seated 
himself at an inviting supper-table, and ad- 
mired his wife sitting opposite to him busied 
with the tray. Mrs. Cooper was by no means 
intended for a burning and shining light in 
society, but she made a very pleasant and 
mellow radiance, so to speak, in the more 
limited circle of her own fireside. 

Mr. Cooper had ‘‘ tastes’? and a precedent 
for all his likings and aversions in some of the 
distinguished family of which he was a mem- 
ber. The ‘‘Murray’’ was a family name, and 
his soul aspired to the scale of living to 
which it belonged; but his means were seve- 
ral thousand a year short of its gratification. 
Indeed, if Mrs. Cooper had not been practical 
in an extreme degree, and experienced, as to 
the valve of money in itself considered, it is 
doubtful whether they could have got on at 
all. The her hus- 
band assumed that charge and responsibility, 
and the style in which his bachelor expendi- 
tures had been conducted, were rather alarm- 
need to 
calculate ways and means closely. For Mrs. 
Cooper, though very proud of her family, in 


recklessness with which 


ing to one who had always had 


a certain way, was only a Smith—Martha 
Smith; and it is well known that the Smiths 
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cannot subsist upon their name and connec 
tions as a Murray or a Cooper might do. 
Poverty among the Coopers was being well 
dressed—living in a large house, waited on by 
plenty of servants, but always troubled by 
an accumulation of liabilities. Still, as Mr. 
Cooper, Sen., often remarked, ‘‘ people must 
live,”? by which te meant that he must, 
whatever became of the tradesmen he em- 
ployed. Poverty, as known to the Smiths, 
included self-denial, industry, and a great 
many “wants reduced to must haves,’’ before 
they were satisfied. The younger branches 
of the Bird Coopers, the De Laney Coopers, 
ard the Griswold Murrays looked down upon 
their cousin as having sunk several degrees 
scale when he left one room 
story of a fashionable city 
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in the social 
in the third 
boarding-house for the whole of a small but 
comfortable house beyond Seventh Avenue, 
whereas, inasmuch as he managed, with his 
wife’s oversight, to live somewhere within the 
range of his income, and paid for most of the 
clothes he wore and the food he ate, some 
unprejudiced persons might have ranked him 
ax morally in the ascendant. 

Literally, Mrs. Cooper did not know where 
to commence her reforms when her husband’s 
idiosyncrasy as to money matters first was 
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made apparent; but she came to the conclu- 
sion that the starting-point of charity was a 
good place to commence enforcing its respect- 
able relative, economy, and so began with her 
own personal expenditures. 

But her husband had a few prejudices to 
overcome before he could be induced to set 
aside the extremely modest amount she pro- 
posed from his salary. ‘‘ He didn’t believe in 
an allowance. What was the good in knowing 
what you spent? It didn’t make it any less, 
and, in fact, it was decidedly uncomfortable 
to be posted on the subject. He never had 
an allowance; the girls and mother never had 
one. No; they always got whatever they 
chose, and the bilis were sent to the store. It 
wasn’t their business when they were paid. 
To be sure, the governor always grumbled 
when they came in, and threatened all sorts 
of things, but nobody ever minded.’’ 

“But J should,’’ interposed the governor’s 
daughter-in-law. ‘‘I would have gone with- 
out, first—and would now, rather than see 
you worried. It’s a great deal better to know 
jast what you can afford to get; only try it, 
Murray, or let me, for baby and myself. If 
you only knew how I hate to say, ‘charge 
it!’ 

** Poh, poh, Martha, I didn’t think you were 
such a goose! Why, most women would 
jump atit. I never had an ‘expense-book,’ 
as you cali it, since I was born. Books are 
bothers enough at the office. Who always 
wants to be marching up a column of figures, 
and ruminating on a ‘sum total,’ except it’s 
a balance in one’s favor, which I believe I 
never yet have had the pleasure of experi- 
When I have the money, you’re 
These private 


encing. 
welcome to it, you know that. 
purses make a wife altogether too independ- 
ent. They are the very—I beg your pardon, 
the mischief, you know !’’ 

“But suppose,’ said Mrs. Cooper, ‘I 
should wish to make my husband a birthday 
present, how unsentimental it would sound !— 
‘My love, please give me ten dollars to buy 
you a gold pencil!’ or, to have my nice little 
surprise spoiled by the bill being presented 
beforehand at the office! or, having to manage 
Mrs. Green’s fashion, and take what I wanted 
from your pocket, little by little, after you 
were asleep at night! To be sure, you never 
would miss it.’’ 

“Now, that’s rather hard 
Martha, after all my reforms! 
stop in an omnibus to count change ? 


on a fellow, 
Don’t I even 
Haven't 
I done wonders in not bringing home—all sorts 
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of things, you know? I’ll bet you two to 
one—”’ 

**T never bet, recollect,’? interrupted Mrs. 
Murray, in a grave tone that belied the mis- 
chief of her smile—at the idea of Aer hus- 
band’s reforms ! 

** Well, I wouldn’t be afraid to—that I can 
tell to a dot every cent I’ve got about me 
to-night.’’ 

** Suppose I agree to give up the allowance 
if you can?’’ suggested the unbelieving help- 
mate. 

“Done!’? And 
drawn forth triumphantly. 
that a little foot-bill of two or three years’ 
evening, 


the porte-monnaie was 
It so happened 


standing had been presented that 


which had caused an inspection of cash on 
hand, ending in an invitation the collector 
was perfectly accustomed to—to call again. 


‘There ’s two fives—Butcher & Drover’s— 
do you see? and a ten, Rhode Island money, 
a three and a one, and seventy-five cents in 
change. No allowance carries the day, ma- 
dam.’’ 

‘*Not quite so close. I can see; and bank- 
notes never are quite Cologne. Now suppose 
you look in your pockets.’’ 

“Oh, I’m quite cured of that!—no more 
change lying around loose.”’ 

Two of these convenient receptacles emptied 
knife, pencil, two small 
screws, of In the breast 


pocket of his coat the hand made a sudden 


presented only a 
and a box leads. 
pause. 

Mrs. Cooper was in turn triumphant, as 
she saw a flush of discomposure rise to her 
husband’s face. 

‘* Stupid !—oh, I remember now the change 
at Delmonico’s for my lunch, you know!”’ 
And the forth two 
cigars, a gold dollar, a bill, and some small 


discomforted man drew 
change. 

This was the history of the allowance, im- 
portant, since, from its practical working, Mr. 
Cooper first began to understand a faint glim- 
mer of the important truth, ‘‘a penny saved 
is twopence got ;’’ and, as is often common 
with enthusiastic minds, he plunged into re- 
forms on his own account to a most alarming 
extent. 

This was, after their essay at housekeeping, 
Mrs. Cooper’s plan again, though he often 
ignored that fact, and congratulated himself 
on the brilliant idea. 

He gave up smoking for two months and a 
half; then 
given him down town; afterwards a bunch of 


had a few cigars some one had 
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some choice brand, Loper, a friend of his, 
who was in the business, had desired him to 
try; and finally a half box was smuggled in 
quietly, and replaced at intervals. He wore 
really shabby clothes through the hot wea- 
ther, but brought home a choice assortment 
of white jean, Marseilles, and a fancy check 
suit, the very last three days of September 
heat. He undertook self-shaving in the most 
virtuous manner, and annoyed Mrs. Cooper 
three days in the week by forgetting to do so, 
and presenting quite too stiff an upper lip to 
please any one neat almost to fastidiousness. 
He talked a great deal about table economy, 
inspected the ash heap to see that the cook 
threw away no available lump of coal, and 
even was accustomed to inquire ‘‘ what had 
become of that beef bone,’’ having heard 
accidentally that a good family soup might be 
made of a beef bone with a few vegetables. 
In fact, these last symptoms had grown very 
troublesome, and Mrs. Cooper began to wish 
most devoutly that Murray would “let her 
keep house,’’ as was her lawful right, and 
even suggested that, if he would give the reins 
entirely into her hands, she would undertake 
to drive safely through the year’s losses and 
expenses. She had failed in converting him 
to one of her principal doctrines, however, 
that of paying ready money for everything. 
July and January were still rendered misera- 
ble by the successive arrival of yellow enve- 
lops, known at once by their having no post 
mark and the extreme briefness of their 
address. They always gave her a headache, 
for she knew precisely the effect they would 
produce when her husband caught sight of 
them, no matter how amiable or cheerful he 
might be at the moment. This very evening, 
when Mr. Cooper so emphatically pronounced 
‘*home to be home’’—and indeed it looked so 
in the bright neatness of her household ways, 
and especially in contemplation of the well- 
spread at which they were 
seated—his wife was inwardly disquieted by 
knowing that her own hands would be obliged 
to ‘*put rancor in the vessel of his peace’’ by 
bringing forth the half-yearly ac- 
count, at the amount of which she had not 
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supper-table, 


grocer’s 


ventured to glance. 

‘Now, what shall I do for your comfort or 
amusement, this evening, old lady ?’’ inquired 
this really devoted Benedict, as he bit off the 
end of a cigar, and fumbled behind an en- 
graving by Landseer for the match-box, that 
insisted on having there, just 


he always 


where he could reach it. 


hid 
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“There ’s the paper—but that I’ve read; 
and I loeked through ‘Harper’ as I came 
along. Shall I crack some nuts? That re- 
minds me that I must get one of those patent- 
lever nut-crackers. I saw one at Smith’s, 
to-day, and a gridiron, the most complete ar- 
rangement you ever saw for doing a steak— 
catches the smoke and the gravy at the same 
time.’’ 

‘How much was it? You know ours came 
with the stove, and isn’t two years old yet.”’ 

**Oh, a dollar or so, I suppose—a mere 
trifle. Must you sew to-night? Always that 
everlasting work-basket! Why don’t you 
have a seamstress? How much would it cost 
now to have all that pile sewed up for once ?’’ 

‘*A dollar or so,’’? retorted Mrs. Murray, 
playfully ; and, as she drew out her thimble 
and needle-book, the grocer’s communication 
was discovered on top of her work-box. 

‘‘Had any letters to-day? who is that 
from? I say, Matty, suppose we should be- 
gin to think of a little place in the country, 
next spring? Lawton was talking about that 
lot on the bend of the Bronx, you know, 
again, to-day.’? And two or three satisfac- 
tory puffs filled up a short pause, as Mr. 
Cooper threw himself back in his own par- 
ticular easy-chair. ‘‘We must have saved 
something this year towards it, you’re such 
an industrious little woman, and deserve to 
have a house of your own, and everything 
nice about you, if anybody does. Whom did 
you say that was from? It’s time you heard 
from your sister, isn’t it??? And a hand was 
stretched past her, as, with the most compla- 
cent air, Mr. Cooper possessed himself of the 
missive. 

His wife’s spirits had gradually been sink- 
ing since the opening of her work-box. She 
knew perfectly well that she was considered 
as responsible for every item of the account 
as if each barrel of flour and pound of coffee 
had been purchased for her sole individual 
benefit. Mr. Cooper’s face clouded with the 
direction of the letter, darkened with breaking 
open the envelop; the storm burst with his 
first glance at the sum total. 

‘*A hundred and fifteen dollars! did you 
see that, Martha?—a hundred dollars and 
over, when it ought not to have been thirty- 
five, with all I paid in July. What in the 
world did you order when I was away in the 
fall ? 

‘‘Only what was necessary.”’ 

‘Necessary! I should think so, with all 
the waste that goes on in that kitchen. I 


I never had these things charged.”’ 
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wish you’d see after your cook, Martha, as 
I’ve told you a hundred times. It would be 
a great deal cheaper to put out this everlast- 
ing sewing, and attend to your house a little 
more.”’ 

“T try to do both,’’ said Mrs. Cooper, 
mildly, bending before the gust, as it were, 
knowing it to be inevitable. 

“Try! yes, I dare say; it looks like it, with 
all the bread J see thrown out—enough to 
feed a dozen poor families. Three barrels of 
flour! no wonder.”’ 

‘*There is quite half of the last one yet.”’ 

‘And sugar and coffee; don’t tell me. 
There’s Lawton says they use only a half 
barrel of white sugar every year. His wife 
does her jelly in coffee crust.”’ 

So had Mrs. Cooper until she found that it 
was cheaper to use that which did not need 
refining, and her husband never thought he 
could touch mutton or game without currant- 
jelly, and had almost a juvenile fondness 
for sweetmeats of every description. She 
knew perfectly well what became of the sugar. 

“And butter—yes, it’s the butter. How 
much do you think we’ve had since Octo- 
ber?’ said her husband, presently, with the 
air of a virtuous judge condemning a criminal 
found guilty in every point of an indictment. 
**T told you Ann wasted butter from the first. 
How can you expect we shall ever get along in 
the world, Martha, if you don’t see after your 
servants? What’s the use of my denying 
myself everything ?—for Mr. Cooper here recol- 
lected a cane, a pair of fur-lined gloves, and a 
fancy travelling-cap that he had severally dis- 
missed from his thoughts in the most resolute 
manner—‘“‘ everything, I may say, for your 
sake and the children’s, if this is the way you 
are to go on.”’ 

It was certainly an unexpected amount to 
Mrs. Cooper, who, invariably 
thought she had been especially careful the 
last six months. She was very sorry. It 
was hard when she too could enumerate self- 
denials of time and patience, and had braved 
cross looks, and spoiled dinners, and ‘ warn- 
ings,’? with a houseful of company, in the 
inspection of Ann’s closets and safes, and re- 
peated rebukes and corrections of her careless- 
ness. Though economical to the last degree, 
there was nothing she shrank from so much 
as an approach to meanness, or being consi- 
dered so by others. Perhaps it was her own 
special weakness, this dread; but even that 
she tried to put down in doing a housekeeper’s 
duty faithfully. 
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Her husband, not in the least pacified by 
her admission that ‘‘it might have been the 
butter,’’ replaced the bill in its envelop with 
the air of a man whose substance is ‘‘ wasted 
by riotous living,’’ and sent it skimming on 
to the table—to the floor, indeed, under the 
lounge, where his wife found it in dusting, the 
next morning. She was rather heavy hearted, 
for the evening, which promised so rauch, 
closed very uncomfortably, she stitching away 
in silence, and her husband, declining to 
amuse himself or be entertained, gloomed 
over the fire, after his cigar was finished, and 
stalked off to bed an hour earlier than usual. 

‘** Really, I cannot understand it. I thought 
I had been so very careful. I don’t wonder 
Murray is discouraged; and yet I don’t see 
how I could have done without anything we 
have had.”’ 

Mrs. Cooper laid down her duster, and 
opened the uncomfortable account. It was a 
very ‘‘long face,’’ and a very perplexed one 
that the opposite mirror reflected; but it 
brightened visibly before she had finished her 
inspection of the various items, and her 
cheerfulness had entirely returned, even to 
gayety, before she had finished copying off 
some of them on a sheet by themselves. If 
she had made any discoveries, she kept them 
to herself that evening; but, when her hus- 
band hung up his overcoat in his office, the 
next day, and felt in the outside pocket for a 
clean handkerchief, he found with it a note, in 
his wife’s handwriting, addressed to himself. 

It was odd. Perhaps he had been too hasty 
in condemning her, or too severe, rather, 
considering how very fond she was of him, 
and how she felt even a word. Poor child! 
He would overlook it, this once; and so he 
broke the seal. 

He thought it was another Dill, at first 
glance, and that she had been afraid to give 
it to him after his late outburst; but it was 
in his wife’s handwriting, and headed— 


‘“Waste’”’ ror 1856! 


OF 





1 bottle of brandy, $1 25 
1 box of cigars, 4 50 
1 gallon of brandy, 5 00 
1 demijohn, 1 00 
1 box of cigars, 4 Ww 
1 case of claret, 5 00 
1 gallon of Sherry wine, 6 00 
1 box of cigars, 4 50 
1 box of cigars, 4 20 

$35 65 
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He could not understand it at all at first: 
bat, as he glanced at the dates, each one made 
it clearer and clearer. Really he could not 
have believed that these little ‘‘stores,’’ laid 
in, from time to time, for himself and a friend 
or 80, who was accustomed to ‘drop in,” 
could amount to so much. Mrs. Cooper did 
not drink brandy, or Sherry wine, or smoke 
cigars, so the ‘‘waste’’ lay at his own door 
after all. 

Mrs. Cooper, sitting by the front window, 
at twelve o’clock, saw the office boy arrive 
with a return dispatch. It was very short, 
but quite to the point. 

‘Dear Wire: Iownup. Sold! 

Yours truly, 
Murray Coopsr.”’ 
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THE BOOK AND THE KEY. 
BY JOHN SMITH. 


Wrev King James I. began to write his 
treatise on witchcraft, wherein he tells us 
‘‘that the fearful abounding at this time, in 
this country, of these detestable slaves of the 
devil, the witches or enchanters, hath moved 
me, beloved reader, to despatch in a post this 
following treatise of mine,’’ of course with 
the benevolent intention of thoroughly awak- 
ening the regder’s conscience thereon, the 
witches he so anathematized used divination 
by means of the key. By the time of the 
notorious John Prodgers, the witch-finder, it 
had descended to maid-servants, who, in cases 
of stolen goods, by placing the key in a cer- 
tain chapter of the Book of Ruth, and, pro- 
nouncing various names, declared that he or 
she, at whose name the key moved, was the 
thief. In a little French book on divination 
(‘“*L’Art de connaitre l’Avenir’’), we have 
the same under the title of ‘‘ Cleidomancy,”’ 
from kleis, a key; and the author declares 
that the custom is of great antiquity in Rus- 
sia, where it is used for the discovery of 
hidden treasures. He gives two methods of 
divination: one is by attaching a piece of 
paper to the key, with the name of the sus- 
pected person thereon; if the paper moves, 
the person is to be held guilty; but the other 
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is as it is now sometimes done, and very little 
different from our illustration. Place the key 
in a book, then tie the book with a string; 
the person who consults it places the index 
finger (the first) of the left hand in the ring 
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of the key, then she pronounces various 
places where she thinks the treasure is con- 
cealed. ‘Si elle s’est trompée, la clef reste 
immobile, mais si elle remue son doigt, elle 
peut aller recueillir le trésor a 1l’endroit 
qu’elle nommat en ce moment.’’ So says our 
little yellow book, for the truth of which we 
cannot by any means vouch. 








It is held by two persons on the index 
fingers of the left hands, care being taken to 
allow space enough for the key to turn. In 
the choice of a book, one must be guided by 
weight. The Bible we never experimented 
with from principle, especially as any book 
will do—a large dictionary. A thick octavo 
will do well for a moderate-sized door key. 
Held as in the cut for a short time, the key 
will turn half round, that is, it will become 
at right angles to its former position. Our 
readers must not suppose we think it to be 
magic, or anything else but a new and proba- 
bly magnetic fluid emitted from the persons, and 
influenced by their will; if it be not the involun- 
tary muscular action of the holders, as sug- 
gested by more than one savant. It is 
influenced by the will, as will be proved by 
the following experiments :— 

Fix on a name which both parties know, 
say Eliza; repeat the letters of the alphabet 
at intervals, by the watch, of five seconds; 
the key will turn at the letter E. Replace the 
key, and by the same process the key will 
move at the letter T, the name Thomas being 
fixed on; the difference of time employed ia 
the experiments being seventy-five seconds. 
If one of the persons only know the name, 
the key will turn, but more slowly and hesi- 
tatingly, proving that the influence of the will 
of two is more powerful than that of one; 
where neither, but a third person present 
knows the name, the key will not turn, with 
certainty thus proving that it is merely a 
scientific experiment, and, as every one but 
the most credulous must at once perceive, 
useless for purposes of soothsaying. Our 
readers will find some amusement in trying 
this, and especially in testing the strength of 
one person’s will over another. 
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Amoncst the many interesting relics of an- 
tiquity which modern researches have brought 
to light, none has commanded greater attention 
than an object recently found in Cuma. Ina 
Roman tomb, a “ narthekur,’’ or box of wood 
and ivory, containing the mundus muliebris of a 
Roman lady, bas repaid the labors of the anti- 
quary; and both it and the various articles 
belonging to it are now in the palace of his 
Royal Highness the Count of Syracuse. The 
following is a detailed account of it and its 
eontents :— 

The wood of which it was constructed was 
reduced to powder, and the remains of the 
ivory work, the bronze lock with its key, to- 
gether with all the articles within the box, 
had fallen in one upon the other, so that the 
greatest care was necessary to prevent a gene- 
ral destruction. Under the care, however, of 
our clever antiquary, Signor Fiorelli, every- 
thing was safely rescued; and, under the 
same direction, the box has been restored to 
its original form. After having reunited the 
several fragments, and attached them in their 
order to new wood, great care was taken to 
give the latter the same color with which art 
decorated those small boxes which are painted 
on the walls of Pompeii. This is a dark yel- 
low, and is so managed as not to alter in the 
slightest degree the appearance of the wood, 
the fibres of which are visible. In order, 
therefore, that the restoration might be as 
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perfect as possible, the painting was done by 
Sig. Guiseppe Abbate, so well known for his 
very beautiful works in imitation of walls of 
Pompeii, at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
The case itself is represented in the above 


engraving. The bassi-relievi on the facciata 





























END CARYATID FIGURES. 


are four caryatides—two of which, that is 
those in the middle, support the cornice with 
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both hands; whilst the two at the extremities 
have one arm only elevated, which is that 
which answers to the outward angle. This is 
represented by the accompanying figure, which 
is drawn of the same height as the object. 
Two other figures on the left side are females ; 
whilst two on the right are the ‘“‘ Amorini,’’ 
not inappropriate ornaments of a lady’s toilet. 
In the centre of each lateral facade is an ivory 
rosette, fastened with a small brass nail. The 
cover is adorned likewise with squares of 
ivory, and has, as a central ornament, a ro- 
sette of fastened with a bronze nail. 
The objects found within are of still higher 
interest, and seem to place us au jour of the 
habits and costume of a Roman lady, perhaps 
of the age We see her en 
deshabille. is on her 


ivory, 


of the Antonines. 
The 


small-tooth comb 








GOLD RING. 


table, rather worn, it must be confessed, and 
we think a trifle of her pin-money might have 
been well expended in purchasing another ; 
by its side is a plain gold ring. Below the 
bone vessel, in which was 3 


comb is a small 


deposited the vermilion with which the Roman 2 
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HANDLE OF MIRROR. 


BOX WITH VERMILION, 


beauty tinged her cheeks; and near it are 


two gold brooches, elegantly worked in fili- 
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gree, exquisitely finished. Close to the ring 
is a ‘‘fuso,’’ or spindle of bone, and two bone 
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FILIGREE ORNAMENT. 


hair-pins, which we have given below. There 
were found other articles of the same material, 
which, as their use is unknown, we have not 








BONE SPINDLE AND HAIR-PIRSS. 


cared to sketch. A lady so attired might 
well have dreamt of making an impression in 


















































THE ONLY CHILD. 
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society, and probably created great havoc in 
the hearts of the Roman beaux. Would she 
not like to look at herself before she engaged 
in her ludus belli, and anticipate her conquests ? 
There, too, hangs the mirror, made of bronze ; 
but its polished surface is almost entirely de- 
faced ; only two or three bright spots remain 
from which were once reflected the bright 
black eyes of the South. Its case is still re- 
saining, with small handles of bronze, one of 
which we have sketched. In fact, we have 
set down all the details in our illustration, 
and nothing is wanting to complete the reality 
of a scene which this interesting relic of an- 
tiquity has brought before our minds with 
such life but the presence of the lady herself. 
Alas! where is she? The work of carpenter 
and goldsmith has survived her. Nothing 
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more remains for us than to speak of this pre- 
cious object in connection with the history of 
antiquities. This is the second of its kind 
that has been discovered. The first was found 
in Rome in 1794, and was published by Vis- 
conti in the ‘‘Magazin Encyclopédique,’’ 2d 
an., vol. i. p..357. Brettiger also speaks of it 
in the supplement to the first scene of “St. 
Sabine ; or, the Toilet of a Roman Lady’’—an 
admirable production, written in German, and 
translated into French in 1813. 

This interesting relic is so much the more 
important as it determined the use of some 
small figures which are evidently the feet of 
this piece of furniture—an opinion in which 
Signor Minervini coincides, and which he has 
published in the ‘‘ Bulletimo Archaelogica.”’ 
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A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST. 


(See plate.) 


A tapy sat musing at her window. The 
evening shades were gathering fast over the 
lovely landscape upon which she gazed, A 
beautiful garden lay directly before her, and 
far away she could see the sun sinking, almost 
hidden, in the west. The air was cool and 
pleasant, and the stillness refreshing, after a 
warm, bustling day. The room in which she 
sat was small, and the furniture mean, with 
the exception of two articles, one a fine piano- 


forte, and the other a bookcase filled with ; 
The occn- $ 


French and English publications. 
pant of the room was very young, not more 
than nineteen years of age, but there was an 
expression of care in her dark-brown eyes 
that told of early sorrow. Her dress consisted 
of a plain white muslin robe, confined at the 
waist by a black morocco belt; and her dark 
and abundant hair was parted simply from 
her forehead, and gathered into a rich knot 
behind. In spite of the simplicity of her 
dress and her plainly furnished room, as you 
looked upon the rare beauty of her face and 
figure, you felt that she was born to grace 
high circles. 

It was Eugenie Latour, a French orphan, 
who had once, in her own country, been 
heiress to a large fortune. Mr. Latour was 
of noble birth, and had imparted some of his 
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own fine education to this, his only child; 
but, about two years previous to the opening 
of my tale, he had died, having squandered 
his immense fortune in trying to discover per- 
petual motion. He had been living two years 
in Charleston, and, finding himself penniless, 
had committed suicide, leaving Eugenie alone 
in the world. She had never known a mother’s 
care, having lost that parent in infancy, and 
she had not one relative in Charleston. Kind 
friends, however, stepped forward, and she 
was placed in a situation to earn her living by 
teaching French and music, in both of which 
accomplishments she was proficient. One 
lady had wished to adopt her, but the girl’s 
proud, high spirit scorned dependence, and 
she preferred earning her own bread ; so, grate- 
fully but firmly, she declined the generous 
offer. Now there was a new path opened to 
her. She was engaged to be married to Victor 
Dupont, a poor drawing-master (he said), but 
handsome, accomplished, and of noble dispo- 
sition. He,ecame under the window, as she 
sat there, and, in. a low voice, spoke her 
name. With asmile she kissed her hand to 
him, left her seat, and went into the garden 
to meet him. 

‘*May I not come in ?”’ was his first question. 

‘It is pleasanter out here, Victor; and be- 
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sides, my landlady has visitors in the parlor. 
We can go into the summer-house.”’ 

‘*Can we be alone there? No; see, it is 
occupied. Come into this walk; the trees 
will conceal us. I have something to say to 
you.’’ He looked down into the lovely face 
that was raised to his, and then said, ab- 
ruptly: ‘‘ Eugenie, do you love me?”’ 

The face turned to his had an expression 
that sufficiently answered his question; but 
she replied: ‘‘ Better than life I love you, 
Victor. I could die for you.’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ he said, gayly; ‘‘I prefer 
your living forme. But I have something to 
say to you about this same love. Do you 
know Louis De Courcy ?”’ 

**What has he got to do with our love?’’ 
said Eugenie, laughing. ‘‘ No, I do not know 
Louis De Courcy, save from the report that 
pronounces him the handsomest, most ta- 
lented, high principled, and wealthy man in 
Charleston. Miss Augusta Villiars, from whom 
I got this information, adds that he is very 
proud, very reserved, and deeply in love 
with her fair self.’’ 

‘*Eh? what?’’ said Victor, ‘‘in love 
Gus Villiars? Ivo, my dear Eugenie, he 
love with you.’’ 

‘*With me! 
aire! In love with me! 
has never seen me.’’ 

‘*You are mistaken; he 
you. I am his intimate friend, and he has 
charged me, his rival, to deliver this.’’ And 
he handed her a tiny note. 

‘*Come into the house, Victor, in my room, 
while I read this formidable epistle.’’ And 
she led him into her room, brought a light, 
and opened the note. 

‘Why, Victor !’’ she cried, ‘‘ it is an offer of 
marriage. You are white as asheet, Victor.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said he, in a low tone, drawing her 
close to his heart, and looking down into her 
eyes, ‘‘it is an offer of marriage. He is the 
richest man in Charleston, Eugenie, courted 
by all the intriguing mammas and fortune- 
hunting daughters, and he loves you. I am 
but a poor drawing-master, but I too love 
you. Choose between us.”’ 

Eugenie laid her head down upon his bosom, 
and said, in a low, sweet voice, full of passion 
and feeling: ‘‘I have already chosen. I 
thank Mr. De Courcy for his offer, but I love 
you.”’ 

‘*One moment, Eugenie; he has sent his 
miniature to you. Look at it before you 
decide,’’ 


with 
is in 


Louis De Courcy, the million- 
Nonsense! He 


has often seen 
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She took the picture from his hand, and 
looked first at it, then at her lover, with an 
expression of great perplexity. 

‘Can you not solve the riddle ?’’ he said. 
‘*I wished to be loved for myself alone, not 
for my money, so I have imposed upon you, 
and passed for a poor teacher. I am Louis 
De Courcy, and I hope you will consider my 
offer again before you refuse it so decidedly 
as you did just now.”’ 

Eugenie stood silent fora moment, and then 
said: ‘‘And you wish to marry me, a poor 
governess! You love me! Courted, as you 
have been, by wealth and beauty, you choose 
me for your wife! Oh, Victor! how can I 
ever show my love for you? how repay 
yours ?”’ 

‘* By becoming Mrs. De Courcy to-morrow,’’ 
replied her lover. 


One year after the wedding-day, Eugenie 
De Courcy stood by the side of her dying 
husband. Louis had been thrown from his 
horse, and received such severe internal inju- 
ries that the doctor warned him he had not 
many hours to live. He was perfectly con- 
scious and resigned, thanked the kind doctor 
for his frankness, and, dismissing all his at- 
tendants, implored his wife to stay with him 
until the last. The physician and nurse 
withdrew, and they were alone together. Eu- 
genie had heard the doctor’s warning; she 
had borne calmly the chill it threw upon her 
heart; she had watched all night in hope, 
and felt it crushed with those fearful words ; 
while others were present, she had stood 
silent and motionless, bearing the fearful 
agony in her heart without one cry; but now, 
when she was alone with her husband, the 
forced calmness gave way, and, with a burst 
of anguish not to be restrained, she sank 
upon her knees by his low couch, and, kiss- 
ing passionately the loved face, gave vent to 
her despair. 

‘‘ Louis, my husband, how can I live with- 
out you? Alone! No father, mother, no 
husband; I cannot live; soon, soon I will 
follow you, Louis, for my heart is breaking.’’ 

“Eugenie! Eugenie! youwilllive! Would 
you leave our boy an orphan? Bring him to 
me, Eugenie.’’ 

It_was a noble baby, not more than six 
weeks old, that she placed on the couch be. 
side him ; and, as he murmured low his bless- 
ings, she was inwardly praying that all might 
die; they were so happy together! must that 
blessed trio be broken? 
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you 
I must go. 


For 


‘Eugenie,’ said the dying man, 
would not take all from him. 
You would not leave him motherless. 
my sake, my wife, you will live. He is a 
sacred trust, and you can best guard him, 
Eugenie ; will you not speak ?”’ 

** May God deal with me as I am faithful to 
the trust!’’ said she, solemnly, as she bent 
over the babe. 

The nurse took the little one, and again 
husband and wife were alone. Three hours 
they conversed, for Eugenie, stifling her de- 
spair, spoke calmly with him she was so soon 
to lose. 

**T have left you all I possess, my wife,”’ 
said Louis; ‘‘ you will provide for our boy. 
I am failing fast; let me lay my head upon 
your shoulder, and then sing to me.”’ 

Sing she must. Was it not his dying wish? 
One moment of prayer for strength, and then 
she began a hymn. At first her voice was 
low and trembling, but it gradually gained 
strength until the whole room was filled with 
the grand, solemn strains; then it died away 
in silence, and she ceased. One look into his 
face, and the widow fell lifeless as himself 
back into the chair. For a long time she lay 
iil, and would have died, but one thing held 
her to life—his boy, his dying trust. Qh, it 
was a twofold love she had for her fatherless 
baby. Her own mother’s love was strong, as 
was every passion of her warm, impulsive 
nature, and then there was that dying com- 
mand. He must be all in all to her. Or- 
phaned, widowed, her whole being was bound 
upin that noble boy. With judicious patience 
all his baby faults were borne, and, day after 
day, as his strength and beauty increased, 
the mother’s love grew stronger, more pas- 
sionate and intense. She could hardly bear 
him from her sight, and, with devoted care, 
nursed, guarded, and petted his little life. 
One afternoon, she was reclining on a low 
couch in the balcony. It was oppressively 
warm, and her rich, half mourning siik 
wrapper was thrown back from the snowy 
shoulders, and fastened at the waist by a 
loosely knotted black and white scarf. She 
had recovered her health, and, although 
quieter, more serious, and reserved within 
the past two years, she was beautiful as ever. 
Her boy, now some two years old, was seated 
upon her lap admiring the gay flowers she 
held up before him. For an hour or two, he 
played gayly, and then, laying his pretty 
head against her bosom, he said, in a low, 
wearied tone: ‘‘Mamma, Victor sick.’’ 
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She had called him Victor in memory, she 
told her husband, of her /irst love. 

‘*Sick, darling!’’ she said, fondly, as she 
looked into his face. ‘Only tired, little 
one.”’ 

He had never had a day’s illness in his life, 
and she searched anxiously for the traces of 
pain in his face. There were the usual bright 
rosy cheeks, the sparkling eye, but the breath 
came short and heavily, and the little hand 
was very hot. With a new terror in her 
heart, the mother bore the little one into the 
house, and sent for a physician. All night 
she watched him anxiously as he lay either 
sleeping heavily in ber arms, or tossed his 
limbs restlessly, and moaned with fever heat. 
The next day, he was worse, and the next; 
then the doctor pronounced his disease to be 
a malignant contagious fever, and strongly 
urged Eugenie to leave him. Leave him! 
The idea seemed to the idolizing mother an 
insane one. No, no, she could not leave him, 
but watched alone by him, and saw the dis- 
ease take stronger hold of his infant frame, 
saw him grow delirious, then weaker and 
weaker, and felt the hope in her heart fainter 
day after day. 

“Father,’? she prayed, ‘‘spare him—or 
take me—my only one! I have lost all else. 
Father in heaven, spare my baby! O God, I 
cannot let him go! God spare Louis’s boy !’’ 

She had borne without a murmur the cruel 
decree the doctor passed, not to embrace the 
babe for fear of contagion. She had starved 
her longing for one kiss, one caress, and 
heard the sweet voice imploring a mother’s 
sweetest blessings, and denied him the tokens 
of love he asked. She had taken every pre- 
caution against contagion; for, if she were 
ill, who would nurse her boy? Her friends 
and servants had deserted. her, frightened at 
the contagious nature of the fever, and she 
had tended him alone. If he should die! 
her baby! her only comfort taken from her! 
She dared not think of it. She must hope, 
or lose her reason. 

One morning she was sitting with the baby 

in her arms as the doctor entered; and her 
face, as she raised it to his, was flushed with 
hope. 
‘*Doctor,’? she whispered, ‘‘look at him 
now. See how soundly he sleeps; and his 
hand is cool; the fever is gone. My baby is 
better, is he not? He will live?’’ 

The entreating accent of the last words 
touched the doctor’s heart. He saw death’s 
seal on the infant’s face, and he trembled as 
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he thought of the agony that must follow the 
mother’s wild hope. She read in his face 
that she was deceived, and, with the quiet of 
despair, spoke again: ‘‘Do not deceive me, 
doctor. Tell me the truth. Can my boy 
live ?’’ 

He mistook that calmness, and replied: 
‘* Not many hours, Mrs. De Courcy. He is in 
a stupor. My God, what have I done!’’ he 
eried, as Eugenie, with a cry of agony, 
pressed the baby to her breast, and started 
from her chair. ‘‘Mrs. De Courcy, madam, 
for Heaven’s sake calm yourself! She is 
mad! What an expression of agony! My 
dear madam, do not kiss the baby so pas- 
sionately. You have escaped the disease so 
far; but, if you inhale his breath, I cannot 
answer for the consequences.”’ 

**Is he not dying ?’’ cried Eugenie, in a tone 
of agony that wrung the kind physician’s 
heart. ‘‘Is he not dying? I have heard him 
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pleading night and day for a mother’s caress, 
and have denied it. Would you have him 
die without one kiss? Victor, my boy, I will 
draw contagion from these sweet lips, and 
follow you. What have I left to live for?’’ 

Before the doctor could prevent her, she, 
with a steady hand, drew a piece of orange 
through the child’s mouth, and ate it. 

‘*Madam! Mrs. De Courcy!’’ he cried, 
**this is madness! suicide !’’ 

The baby, at that moment, began to strug- 
gle in her arms, and in a short time breathed 
his last in strong convulsions. Her passion 
left her, and she calmly assisted the doctor in 
his efforts to relieve the little sufferer. The 
baby lay dead. Eugenie pressed the corpse 
of her only tie to life in her arms, and, with 
a bitter ory, fell senseless upon the floor. 
The doctor tried in vain to restore her; her 
heart was broken; and mother and babe were 
laid in one gra 7e. 





FULL INSTRUCTIONS IN NEEDLE-WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


Tus series of articles will be illustrated with 
explanatory engravings as it progresses. 


CROCHET. 


Position of the Hands in Crochet.—The crochet- 
hook is held lightly in the right hand, be- 
tween the thumb and the forefinger. The 
hook should be kept in a horizontal position, 
never twisted round in the fingers. The work 
is held close to the last stitch, between the 
thumb and forefinger of the left hand; the 
thread, crossing the fore and middle fingers 
of that hand, is held firmly between the latter 
and the third, and a space of about an inch 
is maintained between the fore and second 
fingers. Avery slight motion of the left wrist, 
by which the second and third fingers are 
drawn back, suffices to lay the thread over 
the hook, and then a movement of the thumb 
and forefinger towards the middle one forms 
the thread so laid into a new chain-stitch. 
Thus, the chain-stitch is made without any 
movement of the right hand, which not only 
gives a much more elegant appearance to the 
hands, but also enables the lady to work much 
faster than she would if both hands were con- 
stantly moving. 

Chain-Stitch.—Make a slip-knot at the end 
of the cotton, insert the hook in it; place 
your hands in the position already described, 
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and make the requisite number of stitches as 
directed. 

Double Chain-Stitch.—This is a stronger and 
firmer chain-stitch than the ordinary one ; and 
as it resembles braid, is sometimes termed 
braid-stitch. When you have done two ordi- 
nary chain-stitches, besides the one on the 
needle, insert the hook in the first of those 
two, draw the thread at once through them 
both : then continue to insert the hook in the 
stitch just finished, as well as the loop on it 
already, and draw the thread through both. 

Slip-Stitch—Insert the hook in a stitch 
(having already one loop on it), and draw 
the thread through both. This stitch is fre- 
quently used to pass from one part to another 
of a round, as by it there is hardly any depth 
added. 

Single Crochet.—Having one loop on the 
hook, insert the latter in a stitch or chain, 
and draw the thread through inaloop. You 
have now two on the hook. Draw the thread 
through both. 

Short Double Crochet.—Having one loop on 
the hook already, pass the thread round it, 
and insert it in the stitch tobe worked. Draw 
the thread through. You have now two loops 
on the needle, besides the thread passing 
round it, which we may call another. Draw 
the thread through all three at once. 
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Double Crochet.—Begin as for the last; but 
when you have the three loops on the needle, 
draw the thread through two only. This 
leaves one besides the newly formed one. 
Draw the thread through both. 

Short Treble Crochet.—Pass the thread twice 
round the needle, before inserting it in the 
stitch. Draw the thread through, which is 
equivalent to four loops on the hook. Draw 
the thread through two; which leaves two, 
and the new one. Draw the thread through 
all three together. 

Treble Crochet.—Work as for the last, until 
you have four loops on the hook. Draw the 
thread, then, through two only at a time, so 
that it will take a treble movement to get 
them all off the needle. 

Long Treble Crochet.—Pass the thread three 
times, before drawing it through the stitch, 
thus having five loops on the needle. Draw 
the thread through two at a time, until all are 
taken off. This will require four movements. 

Square Crochet.—Square crochet is either 
open or close. Close consists of three con- 
secutive double crochet stitches. For an open 
square, do one double crochet, two chain, miss 
two. Thus either takes up three stitches, so 
that the foundation-chain for any piece of 
square crochet may be reckoned by multiply- 
ing by three, and allowing one stitch over. A 
piece of fifty squares would require a Hindred 
and fifty-one foundation chain. 

Long Square Crochet.—By this method any 
ordinary square crochet pattern may be done 
on an increased scale. Allow four chain for 
the foundation of every square, with one ex- 
tra. Then a close square will be four treble 
crochet stitches: an open square, one treble 
crochet stitch, three chain, miss three. 

To Contruct an Edge.—This may be done 
while working double crochet, treble crochet, 
or long treble. In any one of these, do half 
the complete stitch, but, instead of completing 
it, twist the thread round the needle again, 
until, on bringing it through the next stitch, 
you will have as many as before. Finish the 
stitch in the ordinary way; by this means 
you have worked two stitches at the bottom, 
and only one at the top. This stitch is fre- 
quently used in forming flowers. 

To Enlarge an Edge.—This is also chiefly 
done when imitating natural flowers. It may 
occur with a double, treble, or long treble 
stitch. In either case work the next shortest 
stitch to it, on the side instead of on the chain- 
stitch. Suppose there is a long treble stitch, 
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and you wish to increase the edge. Do a 
treble crochet stitch, inserting your hook in 
the side of the long treble: then a double 
crochet on the side of the treble, and a single 
on the double. Thus, with one stitch only on 
the chain, or last row, you would have four 
atthe edge. This is much smoother and flatter 
than working four stitches in one. 

To Join a Thread.—Always manage to do 
this in any but chain stitches. 

Ribbed Crochet.—This is always worked 
backwards and forwards ; and is produced by 
inserting the hook in the back of the chain, 
instead of the front, as is usual. Finish a 
stitch with the new thread, leaving a short 
end of both, of it and the old one, which hold 
in as you work. 

To Work with Several Colors.—This is always 
in single crochet. Hold in those threads not 
in use, at the back of your work, occasionally 
working over them, so that the loops may not 
be too long. When a new color is to be in- 
troduced, finish the old stitch with it. Thus, 
if two scarlet three green were ordered, you 
would work one complete scarlet. Begin the 
next stitch with the same; but, instead of 
using scarlet to draw through two loops on 
your hook, to complete the stitch, you would 
draw green through. So if only one stitch of 
a color is ordered, you do not do the perfect 
stitch, but you finish one, and begin the next 
with it. Sometimes in working over cord in 
several colors, it is desirable to have the part 
covering the cord in one color, and the upper 
or chain-like part in another. To do this, 
begin the stitch with one color, and finish with 
another. The upper half of the stitch is al- 
ways of the old color. Thus three and a half 
green one and a half white, would be three 
perfect green; then begin the fourth stitch 
white, but finish it in green. The fifth stiteh 
all white. 

To Work Over Cord. —Frequently done in 
making mats, baskets, &c. Hold the cord 
along the top of the work, insert the hook as 
usual, and bring out the loop of wool, under 
the cord. Finish the stitch over the cord. 

To Work in Both Sides of a Chain.—Along 
the top of every line of crochet is the appear- 
ance of a chain, or succession of tambour 
stitches. Usnally, the hook is inserted in the 
front one only of these; but occasionally in 
both, where strength is likely to be required. 

To Work Under a Chain.—The hook is in- 
serted under, instead of in a stitch: it will 
then slip backwards and forwards. 








THE TEMPTATION AND THE TRIUMPH. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


‘*To-morkow ! to-morrow, Bertha! I can’t 
realize it. I wish I could.’’ 

I said it more probably to myself than to 
her, as we stood together that night by the 
low stone wall that bounded the great wheat- 
fields on the south of us. Rosy clouds filled 
the west—soft blushes of the June day, as 
she went down to meet the night; and the 
wind crumpled through the long wheat grass, 
and tangled up the soft hair of Bertha Clarke, 
as she stood by my side. I see her now, just 
as, lifting my eyes, I did then, her face half 
turned towards me, her blue eyes seeming to 
look off into the future rather than at the 
distant hilis. She was not beautiful, but her 
pale, pure profile, shaded by the rich hair, 
the full, dimpling, expressive mouth, all 
make a very fair picture in my memory, as 
they would in yours, if you had seen her 
standing there swinging her straw hat, or 
unconsciously winding the blue ribbons round 
her fingers. 

‘Tt is very hard, too, for me to understand 
it, Mercy. It is the last night I shall be 
Bertha Clarke!’’ Her eyes were serene, bat 
her voice was mournfully soft as she said it. 

‘* And you are happy, Bertha? Let me go 
back to my home with your solemn assurance 
of this, holden close to the heart that has so 
loved you.’’ 

She turned her pale, sweet face towards me, 
its earnestness striking out the half dreamy 
smile of her lips and eyes. ‘‘ Yes, Mercy, I 
am happy—quietly, contentedly so. Mr. Ab- 
bott will be to me the kindest of friends, the 
tenderest of husbands; and his heart will 


only be the stronger for me to lean on, because | 


of the years that have gone over his head.’’ 

“And he has promised to bring you back 
to us every summer ?”’ 

“To be sure he has, my dariing. When 
the trees are white with apple-blossoms, I 
shall come to Meadowbrook. Oh, you do not 
know how good, how noble Mr. Abbott is! 
His wealth will make mother and the children 
very happy ; and every night, when I liedown 
in the palace home he has promised me, I 
shall look off to the little gray cottage, and 
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bless God that the hearts within it know 
neither care nor sorrow.’’ 

‘And it is for them, you noble-hearted 
girl, you are sacrificing yourself, though you 
know it not,’’ I mentally soliloquized, as I 
drew my arms around her. 

**T shall miss you very much, my Bertha.”’ 
The words may not express a great deal, but 
the sobs that broke through them did. 

‘*Now, Mercy, dear heart, you will quite 
unnerve me, you know you will; and I’ve so 
much to go through with to-morrow. I’m 
saving all my tears for that long ride to the 
depot.’? But they dashed down fast into my 
hair, even while she was speaking. 

We both grew quiet again in a little while, 
for the lengthening of the shadows warned us 
it was time to separate, not for a night or a 
day, as in the heretofore, but for weeks or 
months—it might be for a year! 

‘* Bertha,’’ I said, breaking at last into the 
silence which had come over both of us, 
“now That we are about to part, I must only 
speak the thought that lies so deep in my 
heart, though you so solemnly interdicted all 
mention of it. Alison will come back some 
day—I know he will; and, for the sake of the 
old times, will you not leave me some message 
for him ?’—some message of remembrance or 
good-will, sanctified by this the last night of 
your maidenhood ?”’ 

My arm was around her, and I felt the sud- 
den shiver that struck through her frame. I 
looked up in her face; it had giown very 
white; and the proud, beautiful mouth was 
quivering with the outbreak of the old me- 
mory voices awakening in her heart. That 
shiver and that look were to me a sufficient 
revelation. 

‘*Mercy’’—oh, how mournful was the voice 
of the bride elect !—‘‘tell Alison that I left 
him a host of good wishes for his future’’ 
(here the pride that was a part of her being 
bridled her graceful head, and gathered 
strength into her tones), ‘‘and that Bertha 
Clarke prays he may find a bride as fair and 
loving as her husband is noble and tender. 
Hark, Mercy! those are carriage-wheels, and 
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they are taking the road to our house! It 
must be Mr. Abbott. He wrote he would be 
here in the night train, if possible; and how 
it will look if I am not there to receive him! 
Good-by, my dearly beloved.’’ 

There were hurried kisses, alternating with 
half sobbed prayers and blessings ; and so we 
parted. 

Alison Hunt was my own cousin ; but bro- 
thers and sisters seldom love each other with 
more tenderness than did we. He was an 
orphan four years my senior, and we had 
grown into our youth together, for my pa- 
rents took their nephew to our home when 
his own were laid under the autumn grass ; 
and, as I was all God had given them, he was 
like another child to their hearts. 

Alison was ardent, proud, impulsive, a fa- 
vorite with all who knew him. He had many 
virtues and some faults, but his heart was a 
true, a great, a noble one. He was not hand- 
some, but his eyes were beautiful, and so 
were the warm, tinted curls that clustered 
over his brow, and so was the smile whose 
tender beauty he caught from the lips of the 
mother he could not remember. 

Bertha Clarke and I were playmates in our 
childhood, and friends in our youth. I do 
not know where Alison and herself first 
learned the great solemn lesson of their 
mutual love; but I know one April evening, 
when the sweet faces of the stars were half 
smothered in clouds, they said, standing in 
the wide, old hall of Bertha’s home: ‘‘ We 
will walk together until death put us two 
asunder.’’ 

Ah me! while the angel wrote those words 
in the everlasting records, the shadow of 
death was drawing nearer to the gray old 
homestead, and, in less than two weeks, its 
darkness was over it! Bertha Clarke’s father 
was stricken with a fever in the noon of his 
life, and his wife was a widow, and his chil- 
dren orphans. 

Bertha was the oldest of the family; and, 
in less than a month after his death, it was 
discovered that Farmer Clarke had left his 
family only the gray stone cottage that shel- 
tered them. 

He had been a kind, indulgent husband and 
father, with no great amount of energy, loving 
his library better than his farm, caring rather 
for the present than the future. 

Mrs. Clarke was an invalid, with a geuitle, 
vine-like nature that could never meet or 
brave out the adverse storms of life; and the 
care of the whole family seemed to devolve 
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upon the young girl whose life was coming 
into its twentieth summer. 

Mr. Clarke’s youngest sister had also re- 
sided with him since the date of her widow- 
hood. She had been very beautiful in her 
youth, but her naturally fine disposition had 
been nearly ruined by over-indulgence and ill- 
judged tenderness. 

At nineteen, Rowena Clarke eloped with a 
young physician, whose handsome person and 
outward showy accomplishments were his 
only recommendation. A few years of mu- 
tual disappointment and unhappiness fol- 
lowed. The young husband died suddenly, 
and Rowena Heaton, a mere wreck of her 
former loveliness, returned to her brother; 
for, in less than a year after her ill-starred 
marriage, both her parents slept in the village 
churchyard. 

The watchful tenderness of her brother 
brought back some of the old bloom to the 
widow’s cheeks, some of the old sparkle to 
her smiles, but her spirits seemed never to 
entirely recover their tone, and she was‘ at 
times restless, querulous, dissatisfied. 

Of course, Bertha found no strength or help 
in her aunt, and she was obliged to depend 
wholly upon her own energies in this emer- 
geney. They did not fail her. She procured 
a tolerably remunerative situation as teacher 
in the academy where she had been educated, 
and her mother made a few spasmodic at- 
tempts at needle-work. But it was Bertha 
alone who kept the family from actual want. 

I always believed that Alison suffered more 
than his betrothed did at this juncture. His 
proud spirit could not brook the thought that 
Bertha was thus wearing away the best, 
brightest years of her life. But these trials 
seemed to evolve the young girl’s true cha- 
racter; and never before had I understood its 
depth, its richness, its self-abnegation. Ali- 
son was completing his professional studies, 
and the marriage was postponed for two years. 
Oh! for those two years was written forever ! 

It was in the early summer that Mr. Abbott 
came to Meadowbrook for the benefit of its 
mountain breezes. He was a distant cousin 
of Doctor Blakeslee, a retired merchant and a 
millionaire. He was a tall, fine-looking, well- 
preserved gentleman, not much beyond fifty ; 
and I believe he was enamored of Bertha on 
their first meeting. He was a frequent and 
always a welcome guest at the gray stone 
cottage, for he was an intelligent and agreeable 
companion. Mr. Abbott was older than Ber- 
tha’s mother, too—no wonder the young girl 
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received his chivalric attentions with the de- 
ference and gratitude of a child. 

It was in the summer vacation that she 
went to pay a visit to some distant relatives 
of her mother twenty miles from Meadow- 
brook. The stage route communicating with 
Stanton was a circuitous and very tiresome 
one. 

“It would afford me unspeakable pleasure 
to carry your daughter over in my buggy, 
with your permission, my dear madam,’’ very 
diplomatically concluded the urbane gentle- 
man. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Abbott,’’ was the flattered 
‘*T shall be very happy 
and she will 


mother’s response ; 
to place Bertha in your care; 
enjoy the ride so much better than in that 
lumbering old stage—poor child !”’ 

And Bertha went; and that visit wrought 
her destiny. 

“Why, Al, what is the matter? You are 
white as a ghost !’’ 

‘*Nothing—nothing at least that I can tell 
you, Mercy.’? And he drew me back from 
the parlor door where I had gone to meet 
him, and half pushed me into the large easy- 
chair which always stood in the darkest cor- 
ner of the old parlor. How he looked at 
me that moment, as he sank down with a 
groan, the fullest of agony I ever heard, and 
laid his head in my lap! The warm, bright 
curls were crusned over his throbbing tem- 
ples; the muscles of his proud mouth trem- 
bled with the unspoken emotions that stormed 
through his heart ; and so he lay there for a 
whole hour, sometimes pressing my hand as I 
wound it through his hair, and only once 
whispering: ‘‘Do not speak to me now, 
Mercy, darling sister; I am very weak. By 
and by I shall be stronger.’’ 

At last, he rose and went up to his own 
room. He was gone about an hour; and I 
sat at the window, my heart aching for his 
sorrow, while the sunset purpled the great 
crumpled clouds in the west. 

‘*Mercy’’—I started quickly, for my cousin 
had returned so softly I had not heard him— 
‘‘T must leave you now. Do not question 
I shall walk to the depot. Here is a 
tive it to her for 
Sweet, 


me. 
letter for Bertha Clarke. 
my sake when she returns, Merey. 
loving sister of my boyhood, farewell!’’ A 
kiss quivered down upon my forehead with 
the last words, and Alison was gone. 

I could scarcely realize that I had seen him 
at all had it not been for the letter I held 
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in my hand. He came to us on the morning 
of that day, learned through me of Bertha’s 
absence, had paid a visit to the gray stone 
cottage, and this was all I knew. 

His wild white face came back to my dreams 
that night, but no angel leaned over the radi- 
ant hills, and whispered that secret in my 
heart which might have made the happiness 
of two hearts. ° 

I called at Bertha’s home the next day, and 
left the letter with her Aunt Rowena. I did 
not observe how eagerly she grasped it, but I 
remembered it afterwards. 

The next day, I learned the young teacher 
had returned home, and was ill. Of course I 
lost no time in hurrying to her. She sat by 
the chamber window in her large easy-chair, 
with the great peach-tree shadows sweeping 
heavily over her. I had stolen up very 
softly, and my footfalls on the oaken stair- 
case had sent up no prophecy of my coming. 

Her head leaned against the back of her 
chair, her eyes were closed, and the long, 
rich, loosened hair brushed and fluttered 
against her cheeks. She seemed changed—I 
could not tell how; but I know now there 
was a great light struck out of her heart and 
her face. She was the old Bertha, though, 
when I went in and laid my head in her lap. 
Once I spoke of Alison. I felt rather than 
saw the change that came suddenly over her. 

“‘Mercy,’’ she said, low and hoarsely, 
‘from this time henceforward his name must 
be unspoken by either of us. Our engage- 
ment is broken. The past is a book closed 
up and locked away, and no fingers, however 
loving, must open it.’’ 

The mournful pride of her voice—oh, you 
cannot guess it, for you did not hear the soft 
lips of Bertha Clarke pronounce her doom ! 





Two years later, by the stone wall of the 
broad wheat-fields, we parted. 

._ The next morning, before the winds had 
shaken the dew from the meadow grass, they 
bound up in her hair, with fragrant orange 
blossoms, the rich bridal veil; and, in the old 
church where five generations of her fathers 
had worshipped, Bertha Clarke became the 
bride of the millionaire. She did not stain 
her heart with a lie when she vowed to love 
unto death the man who might have een 
her father, for she did with the tenderness of 
a child; and she was true to her marriage 
covenant. 


Four years had passed. It was in the 
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early autumn, and the long, yellow corn- 
blades were sweeping the ground; the white 
harvests had been gathered into the barns; 
and every night the west was embossed with 
crimson and golden clouds. Alison and I sat 
by the window in the sitting-room where we 
parted. His smile had the old bright tender- 
ness, but his face had taken a darker shade 
from the suns of California. 

For three years we had quite lost sight of 
him. Then there came a letter for me, fol- 
lowed by several others, the last announcing 
his speedy return. 

So we sat at the window on the third day 
of his arrival, and talked of the past, while 
he plucked the red buds from the sweetbrier 
vine, or laid the dark, fragrant leaves against 
my curls. 

‘But it all happened last winter in New 
York while I was visiting Mrs. Abbott.”’ 

It was the first time I had alluded to Ber- 
tha since his return; and I remember how 
my heart beat as I purposely concluded some 
little gossip with this sentence. 

‘“*Ah, do you visit her, Mercy? Does she 
seem happy?’? How much constrained eager- 
ness there was in this question! 

“Yes; quietly so. Once every year she 
comes to Meadowbrook; and every year I go 
to her. She is greatly admired; and her 
husband is very proud and tender of her, 
surrounding her outward life with every 
blessing and luxury. By the by, I ought to 
have sent down to Mrs. Clarke’s to-day. Her 
sister-in-law has been very ill—they thought 
her dangerously so yesterday.”’ 

I heard the garden-gate open sharply, and, 
looking out, saw Bertha’s youngest brother 


hurrying up the walk. I mei him at the door. 

‘‘Is Mr. Hunt here?’’ he asked, eager and 
breathless. 

“Yes. But, Charlie, what’s the matter? 
How white you look! Come in and tell us 
how your aunt is.”’ 

‘*She’s dying, Mercy—the doctor says so; 
and she’s sent for Mr. Hunt in a great hurry. 


We learned last night he’d returned. She 
says she can’t die till she’s had a long talk 
with him. Please find him, and tell him to 
make haste, or it ’ll-be too late.’’ And quick 
tears hurried out of the boy’s bright eyes. 
Half an hour later, Alison Hunt stood by 
the dying bed of Rowena Heaton. The au- 


tumn day and,herself were leaving the world 
together. 

** Alison,’’ gasped the lips, growing white 
with the death-chill, 


**T cannot take to the 
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-bring us all quiet and happiness. 
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ce the sin that lies so black and hard 
on my soul. Bertha Clarke never wrote that 
letter which I told you she did, saying that 
she wished her engagement broken because 
you were poor; and that her heart asked 
rather for Mr. Abbott’s wealth than your 
love. J forged it while she was in Stanton, 
and told you she wrote it to me.”’ 

The young man seized hold ef the bed-post 
with his shaking hands, weak as a little child. 

‘Tt was not all selfishness,’’ moaned the 
dying woman. “I thought the end almost 
sanctified the means. We were very poor, 
and Bertha was wearing away her life in her 
I knew Mr. Abbott’s wealth would 
Oh! it was 
more for the wife and the children of the 
brother, who had cared for me so tenderly, 
that I thought, than for myself. Forgive me, 
Alison Hunt, as you will one day ask God to 
forgive you.”’ 

‘*Yes, forgive her as I do,’’ murmured a 
low, sweet voice at the door. And the dying 
woman and the stricken man looked up and 
saw Bertha Abbott as she came through the 
open door. And her white shone on 
them like an angel’s. They had telegraphed 
to her of her aunt’s illness, and the private 
carriage which brought her had outstripped 
the stage. She came softly up the back stairs 
without apprising any one of her arrival; and 
she had heard the dying confession of her 


school. 


face 


aunt. 

Alison Hunt and Bertha Abbott, the wronged, 
clasped hands over the wronger, and, as the 
daylight went over the hills, and the life- 
light out of the dying woman’s eyes, their 
voices followed her spirit out into the dark 
valley—‘‘ We forgive you.’’ 


Two years more had gone. In one of the 
dimly lighted alcoves, curtained off from her 
magnificent parlor, sat Mrs. Abbott, and by 
her side was Alison Hunt. I had been ill all 
day, and was in my own chamber, for at this 
time I was visiting Bertha. I remember I 
was strangely restless and uneasy, changing 
my position constantly, though I occupied 
Bertha’s favorite easy-chair, which Mr. Ab- 
bott, who was quite a connoisseur in uphol- 
stery, pronounced unrivalled. The growing 
intimacy between my cousin and Bertha 
greatly troubled me. Mr. Abbott was not a 
jealous husband, and his perfect confidence 
in his wife prevented his being an exacting 
Alison was a favorite with him; and 
intimacy which had 


one. 
he countenanced the 
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begun the year before, when the young law- 
yer came to New York. But I knew, as he 
did not, all the past, and felt this friendship 
must only result in unhappiness to both. 

‘*Mr. Abbott is gone to Boston, and they 
are quite alone,’’ | murmured to myself, 
‘‘and it is but natural their thoughts should 
together go back to the days it is but-.a 
mockery to remember. I will speak to Ber- 
tha to-morrow on this subject, and, in the 
name of our long love, bid her look into her 
own heart, and see if her feet be not wander- 
ing near a precipice.’’ They were indeed 
nearer than I had dreamed ; for that night, as 
I said, sitting under the gilded branches of 
the chandelier, clasping the little hands that 
lay on Bertha’s lap, Alison talked of the past ; 
and his companion listened, crushing down 
the tears into the aching of her heart. 

‘*T never think of you as Ais wife,’’ mur- 
mured the deep, rich tones of the young man; 
“though I know you are legally this. We 
belong to each other. We have kept our 
heart-plight, my Bertha, have we not !”’ 

“Hush, Alison! it is wrong. I must not 
listen to such words.’’ But the chiding was 
very gentle, very mournful. 

He leaned down, and looked through the 
tears into her blue eyes. He drew her head 
on his shoulder. ‘‘ You will not reprove me 
for this when our hearts are married to each 
other, my beloved ? 
rated us. 


It was a lie that sepa- 
I wrote you that letter which dis- 
solved our engagement, believing you false to 
me; and you went to the altar equally de- 
Oh, Bertha, Bertha, this moment 
you are more my wife than that of Harvard 
Abbott !”’ 

She lifted up her white hands deprecatingly. 
** Don’t, don’t, Alison!’’ But the words broke 
into a sob, and the tears fell through her 
fingers. And then, forgetting the teachings 
of his youth, forgetting the honor of his man- 
hood, in that hour of sore temptation, Alison 


ceived. 


Hunt wrapped his arms about Bertha’s waist, 
and besought her to fly with him. Very fair 
was the home that he painted in his low, 
eloquent tones for his only love, very beauti- 
ful the poem to which their lives should be 
set in the far, sunny land whither he would 
take her. There no reproaches should meet 
her; new, loving, and sympathetic friends 
should gather about her, and the past should 
be a memory laid away, as the earth lays off 
the white folds of winter for the green christ- 
ening of summer. 

And Bertha’s heart drank in each loving 
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word. The reasoning seemed very plausible ; 
and in his shining garments the tempter 
stood very near the soul of Bertha Abbott. 
Her head leaned a little closer to the young 
man’s breast, and her lips had almost echoed 
the thought of her heart—‘‘I will go with 
you unto death, my beloved.’? Then, over 
the wild storm in Bertha’s soul, came the 
memory of the sweet night-prayer of her 
childhood—‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.”’ 

The bright robes of the tempter drooped 
slowly before these words; and the sin with 
which she was about to stain her life stood in 
its darkness and deformity before her. 

There was a short but fierce struggle be- 
tween the good and the evil in the soul of 
Bertha Abbott. The voices of her heart 
pleaded loud and lovingly. The life Alison 
painted beckoned radiantly up the future. 
But the right—oh, I love to write it !—the 
right triumphed ! 

She gently put away those loving arms, 
rose up, and answered calmly, with her white 
lips: ‘‘I cannot go with you, Alison, for it 
would be sin, sin written and read against us 
at the Judgment. We will walk on in the 
way God has appointed, though it be in tears, 
in weakness, and in suffering, till He takes us 
home, my beloved.’’ 

Her quivering lips pressed their last kiss on 
his forehead, and she was gone. 

‘*Mercy! Mercy! pity me!’’ The voice 
was very full of wild, touching, helpless 
pathos as it broke into my room; and a 
moment later Bertha Abbott’s white face was 
laid in my lap. She told me all then, her 
weakness and her strength, her temptations 
and her triumph; and together at the end we 
knelt down, and thanked God who giveth us 
the victory. 


Two years later, she went home, dying, not 
of a broken heart, but stricken suddenly by 
a fever. I stood, with the husband that idol- 
ized, and the friends that loved her, by her 
deathbed. 

‘*T am very willing to go. I shall place my 
hands in death’s quietly as I would in yours,’’ 
she said, looking round on us, while a smile, 
sweet as a seraph’s, wrapped her dying face. 
Then she bowed her bright head on her hus- 
band’s bosom; and the long rich hair that 
swept against his shoulder was all they gave 
to him of Bertha Abbott. " 

The next year, Alison returned from Eu- 
rope, whither he had gone immediately after 
his last interview with Bertha. He brought 
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with him his fair-haired English bride, her 
sweet face hardly yet putting on the bloom 
of womanhood. He loves her very tenderly, 
and he is as happy a husband and father as I 
am wife and mother now. But sometimes, 
when we sit by the old window, and he plucks 
the sweetbrier buds from the vine, as he did 
long ago, he says: ‘‘ Bertha waits for me in 
the beyond, Mercy; and, through the disci- 


pline, the darkness, and the trials of life, I 
, 





am walking unto her.’ 


THE 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR 


[Tue following article is the first of a series 
on the elements of drawing, which, simple and 
unpretending as they seem, are excellent on 
many accounts. The principles of drawing 
are correctly and scientifically taught, and by 
simplifying and repeating the instruction, they 
are indelibly impressed on the memory. We 
know persons who call themselves artists, and 
actually get money for their drawings, who, 
from ignorance of the principles taught in 
these lessons, are perpetually making the 
most disgraceful blunders in perspective. 
Parents may rest assured that what their 
children learn, from practising the lessons of 
our “‘ Family Drawing-Master,’’ will be sound 
and correct.—Epiror. ] 


Ton. Papa, will you please to tell me some 
of the uses of Drawing ? 

P. Yes, lon. Suppose I had just invented 
the steam-engine, and wanted to give you an 
idea of allthe machinery inside. Well! If I 
could not draw, I must sit down and write a 
long account of every little part. 

Jon. And then, perhaps, I should not under- 
stand it. 

P. But, if I had drawn each part by itself on 
a piece of paper, and then had drawn the 
whole of it? 

fon. ThenI should have understood it much 
better, for I should have seen it with my 
eyes. 

W. Yes, he would have seen it with the eye 
in his body, but from your “ description’’ he 
would have to see with the eye of his mind— 
his mind’s eye. 

ZL. He would make an image in his mind— 
that is called ‘‘imagination,’’ I suppose. 

P. And if I had wanted to send my descrip- 
tion of this wonderful thing to all the nations 
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And oh! do you think that Bertha, angel- 
crowned, has repented of her struggle and her 
She has walked the still road 





sacrifice here ? 
that leads from the sepulchre to the seraphim. 
She dwells now under the shadow of the 
great mountains whose heights shall never 


And for you, the tempted and tried of her 
sisterhood, has she left the shining text of 
her earth-life—‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.”’ 





CONVERSATIONS. 


in the world, I should have to write it in 

French, German, Persian, Sanscrit, Chinese, 

and many other languages; but, the draw- 

ing— 

Ion. It would be understood by all people, 
without being translated. 

L. I could never remember the position or 
size of countries, without a map of the world. 
If I learn about countries ‘‘ out of book,’’ I 

forget them; but when I see the places on the 
map, I can remember them easily. 

W. So drawing helps your memory. 

P. And then, again, if I wanted the people 
at Brussels to make me a carpet, exactly the 
pattern of this one, I should write and say, 
‘“Make me a very curly scroll, with two flow- 
ers sticking out on the right side, one growing 
from the middle, and half a dozen sprigs at 
the end. 

Ton. Oh, of course! 
stand: they must have a pattern. 

P. No, they could not imagine it correctly. 
You will find, as that drawing 


We will 


”? 


They could not under- 


you prove 4 
and painting have even higher uses. 


LINES. 


P. What is the difference between these 


two lines ? 


iV 





As 


W. One is straight, and the other is bent. 

P. You should say curved—not bent. We 
shall first talk about straight lines ; they may 
differ in many ways. Look at these. 





W. I see a difference: one is long, and the 


other is short. 
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P. Lines, then, may differ in length. What 
difference do you observe in these? 





Ton. One is broader than the other—they 
differ in breadth. 
P. Look at these two lines. 
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L. They are of the same length and breadth. 

W. I see. One is darker than the other. 
They differ in ‘‘ shade.” 

P. Here are two lines exactly alike, and yet 


they differ. 








W. How can that be? 
same length, breadth, and shade. 


L. There is no difference in the lines them- 


They are of the 


selves, but they have different directions. 

Jon. Then we will say that they differ in 
directions. 

P. Can you tell me a difference in the three 
They 


dark lines in this drawing of a shed? 


an 
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have the same length, breadth, shade, and 
direction. 





I. Ican. Their direction is the same, but 
they are in different parts of the picture. One 
is near the top, the other is in the middle (no, 
nearly so), and the other at the bottom. They 
differ in their position. 

W. What a number of differences! I will 
say them. Lines may differ (1) in length, 
(2) in breadth, (3) in shade, (4) in direction, 
and (5) in position. 

P. Let us see, now, how necessary it is to 
attend to these things. In order to make you 
understand their importance, I have made five 
little drawings. 

In No. 1, all the lines are correct. The 
house is drawn with light lines, because it is 
further off than the shed; or, as an artist 
would say, in the *‘ back-ground.”’ 

L. And I suppose that the shed and palings 
are drawn with dark lines, because they are 
nearer—in the front-ground. 

P. Yes. But, if you want to use an artist’s 
word, say ‘‘foreground.’’ What is the mat- 
ter with No. 2? 


- 








W. The lines are of the wrong length. Oh, 
look at the house! How much taller it has 
grown, and the poor shed is too thin—too nar- 
row, I mean. 

P. And in No. 3? 

Ton. The lines are not of the right shade. 
They are all alike, and the house appears to 
be quite as near as the shed. 

P. Look at No. 4? 

L. The lines are not right in breadth. The 
back-ground lines are too broad, and the 
house appears to be nearer than the shed. 

P. And in No. 5? 

W. They are all wrong together ; they are 
falling in the wrong direction. 

P. Now let us say the lesson. 








LESSON NO. 1.—Lives. 

In making a line, we must be careful that it 
has the right length, breadth, shade, direc- 
tion, and position. 

W. And that is a great deal to remember. 
How very slowly I shall make my lines! I 
shall have to ask each one five questions. 

P. That will be quite right, Willie. In 
drawing, if you want to improve quickly, you 
must work slowly; and it is so with every- 
thing else. 


——- —+~+2.ee »—______ 


Cowarpice consists, not in having fear, but 
in yielding to it. In well-ordered minds, fear 
is the sentinel that wakes up courage. 

















CAROLINA BACKWOODS SKETCHES. 


No. 


I.—DORA DAYS. 


BY MABEL MEADOW. 


Tose who walk along the pleasant paths 
of life, indulging every wish, and enjoying 
the blessings competeyce and ease afford, too 
seldom consider how the toiling poor, frowned 
on by their more fortunate fellow-creatures, 
and seemingly under the frown of Providence 
also, stint themselves and suffer, and at last 
die in need, when all they could do has been 
done, and vainly done, to procure the poor 
pittance of a starving meal, not earned by 
charity, but won by the sweat of the brow, 
and eaten in blank despair, as the perishing 
sailor, on some relic of a wrecked vessel, eats 
the last remnant of a seaman’s fare, when 
the next wave may engulf, and the next 
heave of the ocean may sweep him away 
forever. 

Poor Dora Days! Methinks I see her now, 
with a small bag in her toil-worn hand, con- 
taining some labor of industry, persevered in 
amidst the clamors of want, and completed in 
weariness and despondency. She will not 
beg; oh no! She would almost as soon steal 
as do that; but she offers her hard won, 
coarse, and common goods, woven and knit 
by her own hand, to those who are willing to 
heed the call of want, and, at the same time, 
obtain something useful, and accept, on their 
own terms, a saddle-girth, a pair of socks, or 
a piece of coarse homespun, unsightly, in- 
deed, but of enduring strength, and, like the 
fabricator, unrefined but honest. 

Dora Days is tall, beyond the height of 
women in general; her frame is angular and 
sinewy ; her complexion of a sickly yellow 
hue; her hair was brown once—a beautiful 
brown, too—but now it is wiry, and refuses to 
remain in the parted folds in which she has 
endeavored to arrange it; her eyes are brown 
too—the most beautiful color of eyes. Their 
expression is beseeching and vacant. Around 
them is a dark circle, extending half way 
down the cheek, and over them hangs a 
scanty brow, wasted and half denuded, like 
an autumn tree, bereft of its summer honors, 
and withering in the gale. Her forehead is 
seamed each way with wrinkles, and tells of 
suffering and despair. Her nose is pinched 
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and erect; the skin seems stretched over it. 
It is a nose which indicates poverty. Her 
mouth is set with one severe expression— 
determination; and her chin is projecting, 
and, in proportion to her meagre features, 
full. 

The dress worn by this woman is spun and 
woven by herself—a striped material, coarse 
and ill fitting, with strait sleeves, narrow 
skirt, and close set. A long bonnet, stiffened 
in front by slender bits of wood, and finished 
with a deep frill, shields her head. Her feet 
are destitute of any covering, save an old pair 
of well-worn shoes. While speaking, she 
stands in awkward attitude, and her words 
are rather sung than spoken. 

She is one of a peculiar and distinct class 
who inhabit what they term the backwoods of 
Carolina, and whose habits of life, modes of 
thinking, and manners are their own exclu- 
sively. Their dwellings, sometimes sur- 
rounded by a small garden and field, and 
sometimes standing alone, are, frequently seen 
amidst pines, whose bare trunks do not hide 
them from observation. All about them is 
void of comfort and forlorn. Dora Days 
dwells in one of the poorest of them. There 
are no apartments in it; no furniture, except 
two broken chairs of antique make, with 
seats composed of undressed leather; a bench, 
a spinning-wheel, a little loom, a miserable 
bed, a water-pail and gourd, and a few bat- 
tered cooking utensils. There is a crab 
apple-tree before the door, a stunted wood- 
bine-vine, and a little pen which once held a 
pig, but is now broken and useless. Her 
garden, so called, boasts only a few cabbages 
and potatoes, planted at random. There is 
not a bed in it, and the fence by which it is 
surrounded offers no opposition to the en- 
croachments of any wandering animal that 
chances to pass by. 

Dora is not averse to talking of herself and 
her affairs. A lady, being once struck with 
the meagerness of her aspect, inquired if she 
had enough to eat, and Dora replied: ‘ Yes, 
marm. I has had mostly good eatin’ for 
three days, but my meal has just give out; 
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Brann 
and this mornin’ I shall have to fast till I 
goes to mill, and that, you see, is nigh on five 
miles off. If they don’t keep me waitin’, I 
reckon I shall git somethin’ to bake a bread 
with by night. The thing distressin’ me most 
is the givin’ out of my tobacker. When I 
has that to rely on, it kinder saves my 
strength, and helps me wonderful. If I could 
sell some of this here yarn, or a pair of socks, 
I’d go straight to the store and git me a 
piece, without mindin’ so much about the 
meal. I’m powerful fond of coffee, but I 
can’t tell the day I’ve had a drink of it. As for 
meat, mine give out a week since; andI don’t 
know where in life the next is to come from.”’ 

In spite of her necessities, Dora does not 
like to accept anything as a gift; and will 
persist in bringing such small articles as she 
manufacture to those whose charitable 
She is 


can 
feelings prompt them to assist her. 
profoundly ignorant, and can be brought to 
apprehend but little that she has not herself 
actually seen in that bumble sphere forming 
her world. 

‘*They say,’’ she remarked, ‘that there is 
some curious small wires runnin’ hundreds 
of miles, and that they ken send bits of news 
on them faster than a bird flies; but I don’t 
believe a word of it. It’s too ’mazin’ to think 
Let me see—they call it a talegraph, or 
Them cars, too, is awful 


on. 

some sich name. 
kind of carriages. 
from here to Charleston if I was to git the 
whole town and own it for myself when I 
come to the eend of my journey—notI. It 


I wouldn’t ride on one 


scares me to death when I hears tell of their 
goin’ like lightnin’ a track of 
ground in one day, and whizzin’ and screamin’ 
like mad. It’s mighty clever people must be 
who makes ’em; and a powerful courage they 
has who rides over airth in that style. I’d 
rayther go scamperin’ on the wildest horse 
that ever wore a bit—for that beast has a 
kinder sense in him, and won’t go tilt down to 
destruction in the river, or over the side of a 
hill, even if you beats him to git him forward.”’ 

Dora had lorg lived with a mother, sister, 
and niece. They endured patiently and in 
peace the privations and abjectness of their 
lot, subsisting on the least which could sup- 
port life, and often destitute even of that. At 
last, one spring, after the long winter had 
passed away, and with it their hours of bitter 
eold, dradgery. and want, the mother died of 
a pining and painful disease. Her sister and 
niece soon followed, and all three were laid in 
their rumble graves. A lifelong struggle with 


over sich 
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despotic poverty was over. They no longer 
strained every nerve to obtain a bare subsist- 
ence, and counted carefully their gains that 
they might secure the absolute necessaries of 
life. Oh what a tale of endurance might their 
lives furnish! But, unknowing and un- 
known, they have gone to their final account, 
and to them we may appropriately apply the 
words of the immortal Campbell— 
“He who their being gave shall judge of them alone.” 
Dora, speaking of them, said: ‘‘ Miss 
(she had a habit of addressing every lady to 
whom she spoke as ‘‘ Miss,’? no matter what 
the relations in life of her auditor might be ; 
and the individual now conversing with her 
was an elderly married woman) “ Miss . 
my mammy, you see, was old, marm, and she 
had jist worked to live, and lived to work; 
and all her mind was on how she could live; 
and there was none to help us, and we done 
the best we could.” So, at her life’s eend, it 
was sorter strange for her to find there was 
nothin’ to do in t’other world—nothin’ for her 
to do; and she was dark in her mind, and 
afeared to die; but she knowed her time was 
come, and, bad as this world is, didn’t feel 
reconciled to leave it, and went very un- 
willin’. My sister took to grievin’ tremendi- 
ous, and growed weaker and weaker every day 
after we lost She had 
heart to work, neither to eat, and jist pined 
Sally (the niece) wasn’t 
for 
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mammy. no more 


away and died. 
long follerin’ of my sister ; 


caught the sickness the others had, or her 
Anyhow, she 


she either 
time was come too, may-be. 
warn’t left behind, but I was, and it’s lone- 
some I feel by myself now, though there ’s less 
mouths to feed, and I takes little myself.’’ 
Dora is superstitious, and believes often 
that she has the power of foreseeing events. 
The scream of an owl, the shooting of a star, 
or form of a cloud, is with her indicative of 
something about to transpire; and she has 
fearful ideas of a certain animal said to wan- 
der in the woods near her dwelling. This 
creature she thinks she once saw, and de- 
scribes thus: “‘It was on a rainy night, 
marm, and I was out a blackberry-gatherin’, 
and I stayed out longer than there was day 
enough to see clear by. I had jist cleared a 
fence, and was got into the bit of woods 
backer my house, when I heerd a rustlin’ 
sound ’mongst the dead leaves; but, when 1 
looked behind, the noise stopped. I went on 
agin, minding mostly about snakes, which is 
plenty in them parts. Well, the rustlin’ 
began agin; and I tell you, when I looked 
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round this time, what I seed I never Will 
forgit—sich tremendious eyes, like balls of 
vreddest fire, was glarin’ at me as was fit to 
murder me with fright. I knowd at once it 
was the beast they call ‘ Plate-Eyes,’ and the 
eyes of it beats all believin’, unless one gits a 


glance of ’em as I did. The creatur’ had a 


shape that was never give to any but him— 


for all the world like a cow, only the head 
was a man’s head, and these dreadful eyes 
sot on either side of it, where the ears ought 
to be, and met point-blank, kiverin’ the whole 
forehead. I felt my hair stand straight up, 
and walked for life to git outer his way. 
Next mornin’, I went to the same place, and 
the tracks of him was plain to be seed, like a 
deer’s, only monstrous large and far apart. I 
heerd teller him before. He’s well knowd by 
our people, and always walks on cloudy 
nights and in the rain.’’ 

She once practised fortune-telling, and her 
mode of ascertaining the decrees of fate was 
quite primitive. She would break bits of 
straw of unequal length, and, concealing them 
in her hand, require those desiring informa- 
tion to draw one or more of these straws. 
She made also some pretensions to palmistry, 
and in the remains of a coffee-cup discovered 
many things. Latterly, however, when ap- 
plied to for the exercise of her art, she re- 
plied: ‘*I’m sorry I can’t tell fortunes any 
He 


says there aint no good in it, and no good 


more, for the minister telled me to quit. 
was comin’ outer it. I give a promise to stop 
altogether; and I’m afeard to parsevere in 
doin’ the wrong thing when I’ve told better. 
I makes it a rule, marm, to stick to his words ; 
and my conscience aint felt right about the 
fortune-tellin’ sence he give me an under- 
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hate 
them 
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standin’ of what owt to be. I 

disobligin’ of and I won’t 

kinder things after he’s spoke.”’ 
She had ever a dread of intruding, and, 





clean 


him; do 


being asked by a lady, one day, to step into 
the parlor, after some persuasion she entered, 
and, seating her stiff, ungainly person, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Well, don’t this beat all! Powers 
alive! whoever seed the like? The carpet is 
complete and jist a fit. It’s all nice enough 
to eat; and the pianner shines temptin’. 
Marcy on me! The pictur’s takes my eye; 
and the fender, and rug, and candlesticks, and 
the power of little things about, is the beauti- 
fullest in all the world. I reckon, if I was to 
live here, I wouldn’t want to walk on the 
ground no more; and, if I had to sit here, I 
couldn’t do no work for lookin’ round me. 
It’s mighty good, I tell you, to have what 
great folks has got. Now, aint this room 
Why, honey, can you guess any 
I shall get a dreamin’ of 
Well, 


, 


cream ? 
place like this? 
these here chattels this blessed night. 
I’m done over entire, and pleased monstrous.’ 

Poor Dora! she really was pleased; for no 
thought of, possessing the like of what she 
saw entered her mind. Her thoughts of hap- 
piness for herself never strayed beyond the 
possession of bacon and kale, ‘‘ tobacker,’’ 
meal, and coffee. She said afterwards of a 
silk had elicited her warmest 
admiration: ‘*I wouldn’t wear the pattern of 
that for no pay. Why, I’d feel uneasy-like, 
and think everybody was lookin’ at me; and 
I’d be afeard to sit down or crumple it any 
No. 
frock, and a pair of them bootees they sells 
to the mens, with thick soles, and I should 


dress which 


way. Give me a raal strong homespun 


feel myself a made marchant all out.’’ 





COFFEE, ITS HISTORY AND CULTIVATION. 


Pernaps no article of household consump- 
tion, excepting tobacco, has ever made its way 
to universal popularity so rapidly and surely 
as the little berry contained in the capsule of 
the coffee plant. Squibbed by the polished 
sarcasm of brilliant writers of the court of 
France, anathematized in sonorous and indig- 
nant terms by the great homeopathist of 
Germany, denounced by the learned Doctor 
Murray of England, pointed at as a slow but 
deadly poison by the medical luminaries of 
the last century, and by ecclesiastical bodies 
of every order, it has, nevertheless, ever since 


the Mohammedan Muftis vented their impre- 
cations upon it three hundred years ago, 
maintained a steady progress towards general 
acceptance. 

Among the earliest advocates of the berry 
in France was the celebrated Voltaire, who 
replied to some old fogy sneerer—‘‘ That cof- 
fee was a slow poison; but that, as it would 
soon be eighty years since he (Voltaire) had 
been a coffee drinker, he regarded its tardi- 
ness in producing a fatal result as a great 
virtue.’’ We are informed by the Rio corre- 
spondent of the ‘‘ New York Journal of Com- 
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merce”’ that, ‘‘up to the eighteenth century, 
all the coffee which was consumed in Europe 
came from Arabia. It was brought by way of 
Egypt and Syria; and the Pachas of these 
Turkish provinces exacted the most exorbi- 
tant duties. It was then that Europeans 
began to think of another route to Arabia. 
The Hollanders were the first who began the 
traffic in the Red Sea, taking their cargoes at 
Mocha. They were soon followed by the En- 
glish and French. But this was not sufficient. 
They could not bear the thought of being so 
dependent upon the exacting Arabians for the 
article which was becoming of such necessity 
and repute. Van Horn, the first President of 
the Dutch East Indies, succeeded in obtaining 
some coffee-plants, which were transported to 
Batavia in 1699, where they thrived to perfec- 
tion. One of these plants was sent in 1710 to 
Amsterdam, and planted in the botanical gar- 
dens of that city, where it flourished. An 
offshoot of the same already twice trans- 
planted shrub was presented to Louis XIV.”’ 
Of its first cultivation as a curiosity in the 
‘Jardin des Plantes,’’ and its subsequent 
acclimation in the West Indies, our readers 
are already cognizant. But its introduction 
into Martinique was effected in singularly try- 
ing and not generally known circumstances. 
A French sea-captain, in 1720, was intrusted 
with three plants to take out upon his vessel. 
Others had previously been sent, but had 
perished on the way on account of the scarcity 
of water; and the same circumstances came 
near defeating the accomplishment of the ob- 
ject on this occasion. For, the voyage being 
very long, and the crew being put upon short 
allowance, the enthusiastic captain, in order 
to succeed in his qbject, saved one of the 
plants by dividing with it his ratjon of water. 
The others died, but this one reached Marti- 
nique in safety, and became the parent of the 
entire coffee growth of the Island. From 
thence it spread through the islands of the 
west, in the Spanish colonies, in Western 
Africa, and in Ceylon and India. The Rio 
correspondent above alluded to does not 
know the date of its introduction into Brazil, 
but says that the merchants are still living 
who saw the first small cargo shipped from 
Rio de Janeiro. It required many months to 
collect that small cargo, while now Rio de Ja- 
neiro is the largest coffee mart in the world. 
From that port alone were exported from June 
30, 1854, to June 30, 1854, no less than two 
inillion, three hundred and fifty-two thousand, 
two hundred and eighty-four bags, and that 
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thé total export of coffee in pounds from Rio, 
for the year ending June 3, 1855, will be three 
hundred and one million, ninety-two thou- 
sand, three hundred and fifty-two. 

We believe it is commonly understood, 
however, that coffee culture was first intro- 
duced into Brazil by a Padre of San Antonio 
in 1774. A coffee-tree, said to be the first 
planted in the country, was, for a long time, 
and doubtless is now, shown as a curiosity at 
the Adjuta Convent ; and, as this is quite as 
plausible as any other of the mysterious and 
miraculous phenomena connected with the 
doings of the Brazilian clergy, we desire to 
ascribe to them the proper credit. 

The early history of this delightful berry is 
replete with interest; for, previous to the 
seventeenth century, it was known only by 
name in France; and it became fashionable 
from the fact of its being offered to the court 
of Louis XIV. by an envoy of the Turkish 
court. The Turks, in their turn, received 
their knowledge of its properties from a pious 
follower of Mohammed, who, being constitu- 
tionally somnolent, invoked the aid of the 
prophet to supply him with some remedy to 
prevent sleep during his midnight devotions. 
The result was that the pious soul was told to 
keep a sharp eye upon the movements of the 
The 
good man accepted the counsel, and soon dis- 
covered that, when his flocks fed upon the 
coffee plant, they became extremely active 
and frisky in their gambols. Hence, he fol- 
lowed their example, and with the same 
effects. He then communicated his discovery 
to the dervishes, who never afterwards com- 
plained of drowsiness while at prayers. We 
learn, however, from a celebrated statistician 
that coffee was known in Persia long previous 
to its discoveryin Turkey. Not long after its 
introduction into France, the Viennese became 
enthusiastic coffee-drinkers ; and but a short 
time after, it was introduced into England by 
a British merchant, who returned to his na- 
tive country from Constantinople. 

The greatest coffee-drinking nations in the 
world are undoubtedly Turkey and the United 
States. France, also, is a very large consumer 
of the article, as, outside the large cities, very 
few of the French people ever see or use Chi- 
nese tea. In France, the coffee-houses are as 
much an “‘institution’’ as lager-beer saloons 
in Philadelphia; and French coffee, in our 
opinion, is a good deal the finest beverage 
known to the world. 


goats, who would direct him what to do. 











AUNT TABITHA’S FIRESIDE. 
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BY EDITH 


**Comg,- Paul,’’ said Aunt Tabitha, “set 
down afore the fire with Lizzy and me, and 
I’ll tell you about Seth Topliff. Seth had a 
mighty good opinion of himself—had an idee 
that he was better than the other young men 
in the neighborhood, ’cause he had a store, 
and sold English goods and groceries, instead 
of workin’ on the sile, as they did. He 
thought, too, that he was the cunnin’est 
critter that ever lived—made fun of every- 
body and every airthly thing that didn’t come 
He 
was terrible fond of jokin’, too, not on’y by 
word of mouth, but by slyly pullin’ a cheer 


up to his idees of style and perliteness. 


or bench away when a pairson was goin’ to 
set down, or throwin’ bits of tin the size of a 
ninepence or fourpence on the side of the 
road a moonshiny night, and then watch to 
see people pick ’em up, thinkin’ they ’d found 
some money. 

‘* Well, on a sartain evenin’, he and a num- 
ber more of the young folks went over to 
Major Gove’s to see his two darters, Dolly and 
Patty. I was one of the number; and, as 
they were purty sociable sort of gals, we cal- 
elated on havin’ a rightdown good time. 
Well, arter we ’d been there an hour or s0, 
Seth pulls a green silk work-bag, or radicule, 
as he called it, out of his pocket. It belonged 
I’d seen her carry her knit- 
tin’-work in it time and time ag’in when she 
went a visitin’. I was close at his elbow 
when he pulled it out of his pocket, and it 
struck me that it smelt strong of catnip. 
Now he pretended he ’d got a kind of stuff in 
it he called the otter of roses. 

***What’s the otter of roses?’ says Dolly 
Gove. ‘Is it sim’lar to that kind of otter 
that ’s used to color with ?’ 


to his mother. 


***No, indeed, I guess ’tisn’t,’ says he. 
‘Otter of roses is the most preciousest and 
the most deliciousest parfume that was ever 
invented sence the creation of the univarsal 
world; and, if you ’ll all place yerselves in a 
row, you shall have the privilege of smellin’ 
of it free gratis. It’s worth its weight in 
goold forty times over; and you may never 
have sich a capital chance ag’in. What say 
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XIII.—SETH TOPLIFF’S PRACTICAL JOKE, 


AND THE WAY HE WAS PAID. 


WOODLEY. 


you, Miss Wilkins? Should you like to know 
how the otter of roses smells?’ says he to the 
gal that sot at the eend of the row nearest to 
where he stood. 

‘** Well, if it’s so awful precious as you 
pretend, I don’t know but what I should,’ 
says she. 

**¢Tt won’t do to open the radicule much,’ 
says he; ‘’cause, if the air is let in amongst 
the parfume, ’twill destroy more or less of its 
vartue. Here, I’ll ondraw the strings the 
least mite in the world, jest enough to let you 
put your nose into the bag; and, if you'll 
draw a long breath, you ’ll have all the glory 
of it.’ 

‘* Now, Sally Wilkins was a rightdown purty 
gal—had one of the cunnin’est little noses 
you ever sot eyes on. It was what is com- 
monly called a turnup nose; and I can’t say 
that, in a gin’ral way, I’m dreadful pertial to 
that kind of noses; but somehow hern looked 
well. It made her, at cartain® times, look 
kind o’ sarcy like; but, on the whole, I don’t 
b’lieve there was another nose in the uni- 
varsal world would ’ave fitted her face so well, 
and looked so cunnin’ and ’cute as that did. 

‘* When Seth was ready, says she: ‘I guess 
I’m not quite so much of a nateral fool but 
that I can smell on’t without your help.’ 
And she hild out her hand to take the bag. 

‘** No, no; I don’t s’pose you be,’ says he; 
‘but you won’t know how to manage as cur- 
ful as I do, and will let ovt ever so much of 
the parfume.’ 

‘Sally give a start when he hild the bag 
up for her to smell the precious stuff; and I 
kind o’ mistrusted that he give her nose a 
purty good pinch with his thumb and finger, 
for it looked as red as a blaze arterwards; 
and I’m purty sure that the tears started into 
her eyes. At any rate, she didn’t say any- 
thing; and Seth passed on from one to 
t’other, holdin’ the green silk bag up to each 
one’s nose. Every one started, or made a 
wry face; and there wa’n’t a single nose when 
it come out of the bag that didn’t look as red 
as Saliy’s did. 

** At last, he come to John Brown. I sot at 
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the eend of the row, and John sot next me. 
John was a good-lookin’ young man, but had 
a longish nose. Now Seth owed him a 
grudge, ’cause, as ’twas said, Debby Smith, 
old Squire Smith’s darter, that lived over 
t’other side of the town, was more pertial to 
John than she was to him. Well, I was de- 
tarmined, in my own mind, to watch Seth as 
narrer as I could; and I was sartain that John 
Brown’s long Roman nose was well pulled 
once, if’t never was afore. But John al’ays 
had a mighty calm kind o’ way with him, 
and looked and ’peared jest as cool as a cow- 
cumber, all but his nose, and that looked as 
red as a coal of fire. 

‘*My turn came next; but I told Seth that I 
guessed the vartue of his otter of roses was all 
*vaporated by that time, and that I shouldn’t 
put my nose in the bag for the sake of smellin’ 
of the leavin’s. 

*** Jest as you like,’ says he; and so the 
matter eended, for the time bein’, as I was 
the last in the row. 

***T s’pose,’ says John, the first chance he 
got, without bein’ ‘that Seth 
thought I didn’t know how he was goin’ to 
sarve me; but I watched him, and soon found 
out that he was playin’ off one of his practical 
jokes. I don’t care, on my own account, but 
‘twas goin’ a leetle bit too fur to sarve the 
fair sect so mein a trick. If he’d a spice of 
manhood about him, he would never done it; 
and I’m detarmined to come up with him one 
of these days. ’Twill teach him a good les- 
son. I don’t want a word said about it, 
though.’ 

***Oh, you needn’t be afeard!’ says I. ‘I 
know how to keep a secret.’ And sol did, for 
I never breathed a syllable of what he said to 
me to any livin’ soul. 

**Not long arterwards, a niece of Squire 
Smith’s came to make his darter Debby a 
visit. Her name was Lucy Danford, and her 
father was said to be rich as a Jew. He lived 
in York State, not more ’n half a dozen miles 
from the city, so that his darter could al’ays 
dress in the tip-top of the fashion, if she was 
on’y a mind to. Well, she was terrible air- 
nest for the young folks to have a picnic; and 
they liked the idee as well as she did. So the 
day was sot, and there was a mighty hurryin’ 
and worryin’ time, among all consarned, to 
have everything done as it should be. 

** Seth Topliff kind o’ slighted Debby Smith 
arter he got acquainted with Miss Danford. 
Seth had the name of bein’ rather close; but 
he was so airnest to look well in Lucy Dan- 
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ford’s eyes, that he cut a coat pattern right 
off of the finest piece of broadcloth he had in 
his store; and had Keziah Green over to his 
father’s near upon a week to cut it out and 
make it up for him. Keziah never served a 
*prenticeship at the tailor’s trade, but she was 
al’ays from a child terrible ingen’ous; and 
Seth’s coat, when ’twas done, sot as slick as 
ile. 

‘* Well, the day for the picnic come at last. 
It was pleasant as wine. There wa’n’t acloud 
to be seen in the sky; and the air was clear 
as a bell, and mild as a potater. Seth was on 
the ground in good season—took a very active 
part, as he al’ays did at sich times. He felt 
mighty grand with his new coat on, and went 
struttin’ about hither and thither, givin’ or- 
ders, as if he ’d been the lord-mare of Lun- 
nun, or some sich high and mighty portentate, 
as one might say. 

‘John Brown was there amongst the rest ; 
and, if his nose was rather long, he looked 
enough sight handsomer than Seth Topliff did. 
There wa’n’t a better-lookin’ young man there ; 
and, for my part, I thought Debby Smith, the 
girl he was pertial to, was every bit as good- 
lookin’ as Lucy Danford. Debby’s skin was 
white as snow, her cheeks red as a rose, and 
her eyes black as a sloe; while Lucy was 
rather saller-lookin’. 

““¢You know what I told you, Tabitha,’ 
says John Brown, comin’ up to the place where 
Debby Smith and I stood talkin’ together. 

‘** You mean about Seth,’ says I. 

“6 Yes,’ says he; ‘and you, and Debby, 
and the rest of ’em will have a chance to 
judge whether or not he doesn’t get purty 
well come up with.’ 

‘“‘Well, arter a while, when Debby and I 
had got through talkin’ together, we went 
and j’ined the rest of the company. We 
could see that they were all terrible tickled 
about somethin’, and that some of ’em had 
desput hard work to keep from burstin’ right 
out a laughin’. 

‘¢¢What on airth’s the matter?’ says I to 
Sally Wilkins. 

‘*She couldn’t speak, but p’inted to Seth. 

‘“**Why, I don’t see anything out of the 
way,’ says I. 

**But his face was towards me then. 
half a minute, he turned round, and then I 
could see what the matter was. On a piece 
of yailer canvas, about a foot square, that 
was pinned on to his back at the four cor- 
ners, so that it was smooth as glass, was 
somethin’ printed in great starin’ letters. As 
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soon as I could get a chance, I went up near red, and speakin’ in a loud, sharp voica 


enough to him, so that I could read it; and ‘What do you mean by sayin’ that ?’ 

I’ve never forgot it from that day to this— ***T mean jest as I say,’ says John. 

can remember every word of it. On the top **<It’s my opinion you mean to impose on 
of the canvas was ‘Otter of Roses: for sale me,’ says Seth. 

by Seth Topliff, at his store, opposite Mr. *** Well, you’ve an ondoubted right to 


Wait’s tavern.’ Then underneath was printed, your opinion,’ says John, jest as calm as a 


in smaller letters: ‘It is needless to describe 
this delectable parfume. The cheap and con- 
venient, though novel mode of advertising it, 
which is here adopted, by showin’ where it 
may be obtained, will enable all who wish to 
purchase to call and judge for themselves.’ 

‘* All that were there—Lucy Danford amongst 
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‘Sally Wilkins sot next to me, and she 
jogged my elbow, and says, in a whisper: 
‘Now I’m a goin’ to speak.’ So says she— 
‘Mr. Topliff, you make mighty strange of the 
advertisement; but, for all that, seein’ is be- 
lievin’; and, for my part, as all present have 


and scandalous way he had sarved the com- use in your paradin’ it about any longer; so, 
pany the evenin’ we were at Mr. Gove’s; and with your leave, I’ll remove it from the con- 
so there wa’n’t a single soul that would give spicerous place where it’s been all the fore- 
him a hint of the radiculous figure he was noon, and you can keep it choice ag’inst 
cuttin’; while he himself, when he saw ’em gineral muster day, or any time there’s to be 
all a starin’ at him, s’posed ’twas ’cause he great doin’s, when there’ll be a good chance 
looked so oncommon well in his new broad- to advertise your otter of roses ag’in.’ 
cloth coat. The critter raly thought that he ‘* With that she riz, and, goin’ behind Seth, 
looked equal to the governor, and was of the ? took of the piece of canvas, and, with a low 
opinion that there wa’n’t a young man there ¢ curtesy, handed it to him. 
that didn’t invy him. ¢ You don’t mean to say that I’ve worn 
‘‘ Arter a while, we all sot down under a 3} that thing on my back all the mornin’ !’ says 
great oak-tree to eat our lunch. When we’d { he, turnin’ as red as fire. 
got a’most through, John Brown says to Seth: 3 ‘** You sartainly have,’ says Sally; ‘and I, 
‘How comes on your otter of roses? Do you 2 for one, who, as you must remember, had the 
find a purty quick sale for it?’ ; privilege of smelling the beautiful parfume 
“*Oh !’ says Seth, ‘I didn’t expect to sell ; free gratis, as you told us, think, ef you’d 
sich valuable stuff in the country.’ ¢ studied how to do it a whole fortnight, you 
““*What made you think of advertisin’ it, ¢ couldn’t hit on a more ingen’ouser way of 
then ?’ says John. > advertisin’ it.’ 
“** Why, I never have advertised it,’ says 3 Seth looked terrible savage; and I guess 
Seth. ’ he kind o’ mistrusted ’twas John Brown’s 
**¢Tf you'll jest take your coat off,’ says $ work; but, if he did, he didn’t think ’twas 
John, ‘I think you’ll be convinced to the ? best to say anything about it; and he never 
contrary.’ § arterwards was any fonder of sich hard jokin’ 
‘““*Take my coat off?’ says Seth, turnin’ » than other people.’’ 
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No. IX.—SUSAN'’S SORROWS, 


enough there she was, with at least six 


“Sigh no more, lady, sigh po more ; z 2 

Men were deceivers ever ; flounces to her skirt, a black imitation lace 

One foot on sea, and one on shore— bonnet covered with red flowers, and Mrs, 

Teens Ging cease sever.” Yapp’s green silk parasol, which I knew by 

I nap promised Susan a holiday; and so, the carved ivory handle. However, of course 
as soon as I could spare her, I let her go out I had nothing to do with it, as it was not my 
for the day. Hearing the girl come down parasol, and I had quite trouble enough in 
stairs, I went to the window, for I felt certain the house without making any noise about a 
she would be dressed to death. And sure { foolish affair like that. Besides, she had no 
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right to go out as she had done, leaving her 
drawers open as a temptation to the poor girl. 

The day afterwards, I thought something 
was in the wind, for Miss Susan came to me 
all of a fluster, and said that she should feel 
obliged if I would let her have ten shillings in 
advance. I however very properly gave her 
to understand that, as she had already had 
one pound fifteen on account of her next 
quarter, I shouldn’t do anything of the kind, 
adding that it really was astonishing to me 
what on earth she did with all her money. 

Miss Susan seemed to be dreadfully put out 
by my refusai—and well the wicked puss 
might, from what came out afterwards—for, 
one evening, Edward had just got home from 
chambers, when he met a man on the door- 
step, and, on asking him what he wanted, he 
said that he wished to speak with the lady 
who owned: the parasol he had brought with 
him, and which Edward knew very well be- 
longed to Mrs. Yapp. So, when I opened the 
door, my husband asked the man :‘o step into 
the parlor, and, finding Mrs. Yap, there, told 
him that that was the lady he wanted. 
Whereupon the man said he was the head 
waiter of the Chalk Farm Tavern, and had 
brought home the parasol that she had left 
with his missus, on account of her not having 
money enough to pay the whole of the bill 
she had incurred when she was there with a 
life-guardsman. Mrs. Yapp blushed a bright 
orange right up to her eyes (for it was impos- 
sible for her bilious complexion to blush 
crimson), and said that it certainly was her 
parasol, but how it ever came into the man’s 
possession she wouldn’t attempt to say; for, 
as to her ever having been inside a tavern 
with a life-guardsman, it was an abominable, 
wicked falsehood, that it was; and the man 
was a scoundrel to dare to come there and try 
to extort money from her under any such 
shameful pretences. 

I declare I could hardly smother my laugh- 
ter with my pocket-handkerchief, for, as I 
whispered in Edward’s ear it was Susan, I 
knew, that had been running up the bill there 
with that vagabond, Ned Twist, and that two 
or three days before [ had seen her going out 
with that very parasol, I could see Edward 
was determined to have a bit of fun, for, with 
a wicked smile, he asked the man whether 
there might not be some mistake, for Mrs. 
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Yapp was a highly respectable lady, and he 
could not bring himself to believe that she 
would, at her time of life, go keeping com- 
pany with a life-guardsman. But the man 
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said: ‘‘ What mistake can there be? Didn’t 
the lady acknowledge that the parasol was 
hers? And how should I have known where 
the owner of it lived, if she hadn’t at the time 
given her address? But of course she won’t 
acknowledge it, because I’ve mentioned it 
before company ; though I ’ll be bound that, 
if I had seen her alone, she would have recol- 
lected all about it pretty quickly; still, it’s 
useless her trying to get out of it; for there ’s 
the bill; and, if she ’ll look at it, she ’ll see 
what she had, and that there was five shillings 
paid, and a matter of two and threepence left 
owing, and that’s what I want; and, if I 
don’t get it, I shall take the parasol back— 
that’s all.’”? And the man handed Mrs. Yapp 
the account, who threw it back upon the table. 

**T don’t want to see your bill, sir,’’ she 
cried. ‘It’s all a shameful imposition, and 
you know it is; and, what’s more, if you 
don’t give me up my parasol this minute, I 
shall appeal to Mr. Skinston to make you. I 
never heard of such a thing in all my life— 
coming here and taking away a respectable 
woman’s character, in the hopes of getting 
two and threepence. Did you see me at your 
‘Chalk Farm,’ as you call it, sir ?’’ 

‘*No,”’ replied the man; “ but the waiter 
that served you did, and so did missus; and 
she said you were with Ned Twist—and he’s 
very well known to us, for he brings more 
business to our house than any other man in 
the regiment—and, if it hadn’t been for fear 
of custom, we shouldn’t have 
trusted you.’ 

‘* Well, my good man,’”’ said my husband, 
with a roguish grin, as you’re so positive, 
I’d better pay you the money, rather than 
have any disturbance about such an unplea- 
sant business.’’ And Edward having done 
so, the man left, when Mrs. Yapp flew out in 
a most dreadful way, and declared that Ed- 
ward ought to be ashamed of himself for 
encouraging the man in the way he did, and 
going on as if he really believed what the 
villain had said. But Edward just put it to 
her, as a woman of the world, to say whether 
he could have done otherwise, when the facts 
of the case were so very strong against her; 
in all of which I of course agreed. And I 
could not help laughing to see how she went 
on when Edward took up the bill and began 
to read over the items, saying that it was very 
easy to see what was for Mr. Ned Twist, and 
what was for the lady, whoever she might be, 
that accompanied him. And really and truly, 
if it was his dear mother-in-law, and she had 
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been foolish enough to go falling in love with 
auy of those good-looking dogs at the bar- 
racks, he did not see that there was any 
necessity for her to conceal her feelings ; for, 
if the man were respectable, he should be 
very happy to see him, and question him as 
to his intentions. All the time Edward was 
teazing her, the old lady was biting her lips 
and shaking her foot, while she pretended to 
be busy reading a book. But at last her 
temper got the better of her, and, declaring 
she would leave the house the very next day, 
she flew up to her room, where she remained 
all the rest of the day, not even coming down 
to dinner. 

I told Edward that, as Susan said she was 
packing up her things in real earnest, he had 
better go up and tell her he had only been 
joking in what he said. But he replied that 
he would not think of doing anything half so 
rash, and that it would be time enough to apo- 
logize when she was dressed to go on the 
morrow. 

Next day, knowing that she was going at 
one, I prepared a nice little luncheon for her ; 
and, when she came down to wish us good- 
by, Edward told her he was sorry she had 
taken in earnest what he only intended in 
joke; and I confessed that I knew it was 
Susan who had taken her parasol all the 
while, saying I was sure that I should not 
have allowed so small a thing to ruffle my 
temper, and that I trusted she would not 
think of leaving us so soon—though I really 
was afraid of pressing her too much, for fear 
she might think I meant what I[ said. So 
after a little coaxing,-we induced her to sit 
down and take a mouthful with us, telling 
her that Susan should run out to get hera 
coach, and I would slip on my things and go 
down with her to the coach-oflice, and see her 
off with a great deal of pleasure. 

While we were waiting for Susan to come 
with the coach, there was a ring at the door; 
and, when I opened it, it was a man who said 
that he had brought his bill for the tobacco, 
and which he said he should feel obliged if I 
So I showed him in to Edward, 
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would settle. 
as the cnly person in the house that smoked. 
But no sooner did he get into the room than 
he handed the bill to me, and said he believed 
I should find that it was all correct; and, 
when I looked at it, I declare that it was no- 
thing more than a string of near upon twenty 
half ounces of ‘bird’s-eye returns.’’ So I 


asked Edward whether he knew anything 
about it; but the man said it was for me. 
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Whereupon I asked him what he meant; and 
he had the impudence to persist in saying 
that I myself was the party who had pur- 
chased it for— 

‘“*For whom ?’’ I said, with great indigna- 
tion. 

The man put his finger up to his mouth, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Mum’’ before company. 

‘*Say what you have to say, man,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘and don’t stand there making any of 
your signs and signals to me.’’ 

On this, he came as close as he dared to 
me; and, keeping his eye fixed on Edward, 
said, in a low whisper through the corner of 
his mouth: ‘‘ You know—for Ned Twist, the 
life-guardsman.”’ 

I gave a loud scream, and, flying to Edward, 
cried out: ‘‘Oh, Edward, here’s a man says I 
owe him a bill for tobacco for that odious Ned 
Twist, the life-guardsman !’’ 

Edward went up to him directly, and told 
him that it must be the servant that he 
wanted, and not myself, as I was his wife. 

‘*Oh, indeed !’’ said the man, ‘‘as if I had 
not seen the lady in my shop, along with Ned 
Twist, scores of times, the very same 
black velvet shawl she is wearing now !’’ 

Just then, to my great joy, I heard Susan 
come in, and I called her into the room. 
Then it turned out that she had been in the 
habit of slipping out, in the evening, two or 
three times a week, dressed in my shawl, and 
running up all kinds of debts for Mr. Ned 
Twist. 

Of course, this was more than I could bear; 
so I just told Susan that she would please 
provide herself with a new situation that day 


in 


month. 

The worst of it all was that Mrs. Yapp must 
go repeating to me, in a most tantalizing and 
unladylike way, all that I had said to her a 
little while before, and reminding me of what 
I had very imprudently remarked: that, if I 
found a servant wearing my things, I should 
not care so much about it after all. Edward, 
too, would keep saying all kinds of unplea- 
sant things, which he seemed to think very 
amusing, though, I must say, I couldn’t see 
the point of them; while Mrs. Yapp kept 
giggling over them in a most exasperating 
way. So that at last I was driven to say that 
I did not think I felt well enough to go with 
her to the coach-office- 

As for Ned Twist, I was out of all patience 
with him ; but I could not help thinking that 
there was some little excuse to be made for 
that poor Susan of mine; for I am sure the 
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girl was quite in love with the wretch. Every 
moment she could spare she was scribbling 
letters to him, or sewing for him; and she 
had had his portrait cut out in black paper, 
and had paid at least a shilling extra to have 
his whiskers and moustaches put in in bronze. 
Whenever, too, the girl could get any of my 
jams or preserves, she was sure to be making 
pies or tarts of them for that ogre of hers. 

A little while after this, there was no possi- 
bility of getting the girl to doa single thing 
in the house, for it appears the regiment was 
going to change its quarters. And there she 
was sighing and crying in secret all day long. 
I happened to go round in the evening to see 
Mrs. J.ockley, and she told me it was just the 
same with her Maria, and indeed with the 
maids all down the street ; and, when I men- 
tioned the name of Ned Twist, she knew it 
directly, and told me she believed her maid 
was going out of her mind for his sake, al- 
though she had told her over and over again 
that the fellow did not care two pins for her; 
for he was paying his addresses at the same 
time to the girls at both the pastry-cooks in 
the street, and to the maid at the fruiterer’s. 

When the day came for Susan to go, the 
poor girl had only a matter of eight shillings 
to receive out of the whole of her quarter’s 
And Edward asked her how on earth 
she meant to live until she got a new situation. 
Whereupon the wretched dupe burst into 
tears, and said she was sure she couldn’t say ; 
she had spent the chief part of her earnings 


wages. 


in paying for tobacco and drink for Ned Twist, 
and had lent him seven half crowns; but she 
wouldn’t mind about that so much, only she 
had sent two letters to him at Windsor, and 
he had never And, 
what was worse than all, she had heard, since 
he left, that she wasn’t the only girl who had 
been fool enough to believe what he said, and 


even answered them. 


to squander all her wages upon him; for she 
knew for a fact that, in Albany Street alone, 
he had borrowed several pounds, in small 
sums, from different maids-of-all-work, like 
herself, under the pretence of putting up the 
bans. 

‘* But, my poor girl,’’ said Edward, “‘ what 
could ever have induced you to believe the 
vagabond ?”’ 

“T can’t tell, sir,’? sobbed Susan; ‘only 
he used to come of an evening, and fill my 
head with a lot of stuff about honor and glory, 
and bleeding for his country; and saying 
that, whenever the trumpet sounded, he 
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would gladly die upon the battle-plain in 
defence of the maids of merry England; and 
then he used to say that the soldier loved 
only three things as dearly as his life—and 
they were his country, his honor, and his 
sweetheart—and ask me who was so quick as 
the gallant Son of Mars to protect a lovely 
and defenceless woman from the tyrant’s 
grasp. So I couldn’t help thinking that he 
was one of the noblest men I ever met; and, 
after all his fine sayings, I never dreamt that 
he would go borrowing my wages, and run- 
ning away without paying me, and leaving me 
perhaps to starve while I’m out of place; for, 
what’s to become of me now, goodness only 
knows !”’ 

Edward, who, I must allow, is blessed with 
a good heart of his own (though he has 
sometimes a strange way of showing it), gave 
Susan a sovereign, and I added to it a pair of 
my old black silk stockings (which cost me, 
I remember, as much as five-and-sixpence 
when they were new), and an old morning- 
wrapper that I couldn’t wear any longer; and 
I told her that if, at any time before she got 
into a situation, she chose to come in and 
help my new maid, or nurse my little girl, 
she might always rely upon having her din- 
ner and tea in the house—though I know it’s 
foolish to be overkind to servants—still, as 
this was a case of real charity, I felt that I 
couldn’t well do less, as I’m sure all my 
readers will be ready to allow. 





A rew Worps ror Carmpren.—You were 
made to be kind, generous, and magnanimous. 
If there is a boy in the school who has a club- 
foot, don’t let him know that you ever saw it. 
If there is a boy with ragged clothes, don’t 
talk about rags when he is in hearing. If 
there is a lame boy, assign him some part of 
the game which does not reqnire running. If 
there is a hungry one, give him part of your 
dinner. If there is a dull one, help him to 
get his lesson. If there is a bright one, be 
not envious of him ; for if one boy is proud of 
his talents, and another is envious of ther, 
there are two great wrongs, and no more 
talents than before. If a larger or stronger 
boy has injured you, and is sorry for it, for- 
give him, and ask the teacher not to punish 
him. All the school will show by their coun- 
tenances how much better it is to have a great 
soul than a great fist. 
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THE GIVER OF A ROSE. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


He gave me a rose one day at school— 
A rose of a creamy white, 
With pearly leaves just bursting forth 
From foliage green and bright ; 
And his pale cheeks flushed, and his deep brown eyes 
Grew full of a brilliant glow, 
And the love-tinge spread o’er all his face, 
High up to his girlish brow. 


And I thanked him kindly as I smiled, 
Then turned from him away, 
And I never thought of the creamy rose 
For many a happy day. 
And he went out in the worldly throng 
To battle for wealth and fame, 
And hearts grew warm and eyes gleamed bright 
At mention of his name. 


I met him once in the festive throng 
Where music filled the air, 

I saw him there with his poet eyes 
And pale brow calm and fair ; 

And I laid my face in my jewelled hands 
While my color came in glows— 

And wondered if he remembered then 
That simple, creamy rose. 


He came and sat close by my side, 
And bent his proud head low, Q 
And talked in his own sweet music tones 
Of happy long ago. 
And a new, sweet flower, with golden leaves, 
Deep in my heart was born ; 
And other roses blushed and smiled 
Upon our bridal morn. 


MEMORY’S CHAMBER. 
BY D. HARDY, JR 


Is the heart’s remotest chamber, 
Pencilled on its ruby walls, 
Where the light of days departed 
With a mournful glory falls, 
There are many faithful pictures 
Upon which we love to gaze, 
For they are the smiling faces 

Of the friends of other days. 


This secluded, secret chamber 
Echoes music to our ear, 
Echoes music that we often 
Almost hold our breath to hear. , 
Voices of the loved departed 
Fill the weary heart with pain, 
As they echo sweetly, sadly, " 
Like some half-forgotten strain. ¢ 


In this lonely, silent chamber, 
There are treasures, rich and rare, 
Such as smiles, and tears, and blessings, 
And a dying mother’s prayer. 
Words of kindness here are treasured, 
Spoken in more thougntful hours, 5 
For their influence cannot perish, 
Lovely amaranthine flowers. 
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In a lone, secluded corner, 
Memory sighs o’er buried years, 
And her eyes are dim and heavy 
With their weight of unwept tears; 
Like a bird that vainly wishes 
To be free from prison bars, 
So her trembling spirit longeth 
For a home among the stars. 


WHEN THE AUTUMN COMES AGAIN. 
BY HATTIE 8. FAY. 


Wher the autumn comes again, 
"Neath whose blasts the wild flowers perish, 
Will it prove those hopes are vain, 
Hopes we now so fondly cherish ? 
Loves that sprang in summer hours 
Perish with the summer flowers. 


When the autumn comes again, 

Will it witness pledges broken— 
Promises, ali false and vain, 

Lightly brok’n, though fondly spoken ? 
Hearts we deemed that naught could sever 
Absence chills and parts forever. 


When the autumn comes again, 
Will the trustful ties that bind us 
Heart to heart as friends, be then 
But as faded joys behind us? 
Seeming, through regretful tears, 
Rainbow hopes of other years? 


When the autumn comes again, 

Hearts now beating strong and brave 
Will be lying lowly then 

Where the vrass and fern leaves wave. 
Loved and kindred hearts to weep, 


Ours the lot to sigh, or sleep. . 


TO A MAGNOLIA, 
( Wh ie h the author saw in Ne w York Citi -) 
BY WILLIAM JAMES LISLE 


WeELcomeE, my native tree! 
My heart leaps forth to meet thee as a friend 
With whom the memories of my childhood blend; 
Yea, I am proud of thee, 
A stranger, as I am, amidst the din 
Of this great city and the hum of men 


For me thou hast a tale 
Of my own boyhood ; of the countless flowers, 
Blooming as rich as in Burmah’s bowers 
Through each enchanted vale 
Of my dear home; a charm thou hast for me, 
Far from the groves of my nativity 


The soft, low wind that stirs 
Amidst thy shadowy boughs, awakes a speil 
Of that I feel, and yet I cannot tell, 

For thy low murmuring brings 
Gently the dear loved memories of home, 
Where from I now a wearied stranger roam 
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SLEIGHING SONG. 
BY &. 


Wrra a good, free steed, and a flowing rein, 
The track we ‘ll follow fast 
Away, away o’er the snowy plain ; 
And our cares to the wind we cast. 
Chorus.—Care to the winds—we ‘ll be merry to-day, 
For jovial spirits are we; 
To the chime of the bells we are up and away, 
And our songs are echoing free 


The coward may prate of the sweets of home, 
And the fireside’s grateful ease ; 
Give us o’er the whitening hills to roam, 
And to sport with the mountain breeze. 
Chorus.—Care to the winds, &c. 


The frosted gale, as it whistles by, 
Will but bid the pulses start ; 
Beside us, the laugh of a roguish eye, 
And the warmth of a loving heart. 
Chorus.—Care to the winds, &c. 


Oh, give us the bright and sparkling snow, 
And the heaven's pure canopy !— 
On the cheek the roses of health shall glow, 
And her light in each flashing eye. 
Chorus.—Care to the winds—we ‘ll be merry to day, 
For jovial spirits are we; 
To the chime of the bells now up and away, 
While our songs are echoing free. 


THE SONGSTER OF THE SNOW-STORM. 






BY M. A. RICE. 








Ir was the early spring-time. 
The sun's warm welcome fell 

On melting ice and springing turf. 
"Twas nature's festival ; 

And cheerful Sirds from budding boughs 
Poured forth their sweetest strain, 

Or spread the swift wing to the breeze 
That fanned the joyous plain. 

Like clouds from southern lands, they came 
To herald spring’s bright reign. 


When, lo! a morning came whose sky 
Was hung with many a cloud! 

While the broad earth was closely wrapped 
In snow as with a shroud. 

Chill was the passing north wind’s breath. 
"Twas a pitiful thing to see 

The numb little birds all muffled up 
On some swaying, creaking tree 

Tuneless was every silver throat, 
And the wing drooped hopelessly. 


Then on the icy air was borne 
The warble of a bird ; 

And strain more soft, and sweet, and clear 
Such morning never heard. 

At first, "twas low and tremulons, 
A deep and plaintive thriil ; 

When swelled the song most joyously 
Stronger and clearer still, 

The very soul of thankfulness 

Was poured in that glad trill 
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What care I for the cold or snow, 
The songster seemed to say, 

When God hath given a tuneful throat 
To cheer a gloomy day? 

My feathers, close about me wrapped, 
Shut out the chilling air; 

And soon will come the warm south wind 
With blossoms bright and rare ; 

Fragrant will be the breath of spring, 
The summer skies how fair! 


And then I bowed my thankless head, 
And wept till tears were spent, 
That I had borne so sullenly 
Chastisements heaven had sent; 
That worldly trouble could inflict 
Such agonizing smart ; 
That hope had failed when clouds were hung 
Its radiance to impart, 
And faith possessed so little power 
To fortify my heart. 


All birds sing in the sunshine— 
Few warble to the storm. 
And where is the unselfish heart, 
With pure, deep feeling warm, 
That hopes through all this varying scene, 
Rejoicing in the light, 
Yet all serene when darksome clouds 
Veil the biue skies from sight, 
Retrims the inner lamp which casts 
A halo clear and bright? 












THOUGHTS IN ABSENCE. 


BY GEORGE LLEWELLYN MINER. 






An, dear Eliza! wouldst thou truly know 

What fearful thoughts my mind with sorrow fill, 
While angry tempests hurl the drifting snow 

In blinding wreaths, and bow! along the hill? 


An awful scowl the face of nature wears; 
Gloom, gloom, in wild commotion, reigns o’er all; 
Dread winter now earth’s winding-sheet prepares, 
And folds, with ruthless hand, the dismal pall. 


And, borne upon the wind, strange tones I hear— 
An infant's wail, a shriek on life's last verge ; 

And now all groans, all sighs, all yells of fear 
Are mingled in one awful, mighty dirge! 


And well may I, in bitter absence, keep 
A lonely watch by mem'ry’s hallowed urn, 
And, while around my fellows sink in sleep, 
In anxiousness await the day's return! 


I see, in fancy, now within my heart, 
A lovely one, with eyes suffused in tears, 

As though she saw some cherished joy depart, 
And strove in silent grief to hide her fears. 


And fancy pictures, too, a.blue-eyed boy ; 
A momentary sadness checks his glee; 
A shade seems resting on hts infant joy ; 
For mournfully he lispeth: ‘‘ Stay with me!” 


How gladly would I stay with him and thee, 
Thy heart must answer from its depth of love. 
But joy delights to make a jest of me; 
And I’m a wanderer like Noah’s dove. 
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And oh, when howls the wintry storm in wrath, 
And deep and deeper grows the drifting pile, 

My light seems darkened, and my lonely path 
More lonely still without thy cheering smile! 


And yet I would not murmur at my lot; 
Nor would I falter when my duties call, 
But daily ask of Him who changeth not: 
** Wilt thou from evil guard my loved ones all?”’ 


As weeping for a season may endure, 

But joy with morning comes—the storm will cease ; 
And we, from parting, pain, and grief secure, 

May meet at last to dwell in heavenly peace. 


REMEMBER NOW THY GOD! 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


Tuere is no shade upon thy brow, 
So heavenly and meek ; 
No dimness in thine eyes of blue, 
No shadows on thy cheek ; 
Thy steps, so light and free, but one— 
But one—bright path have trod ; 
Oh, in the spring-time of thy youth, 
Remember now thy God! 


Life’s fever may lay waste thy heart, 
Or passion fill thy soul; 

Or dreary thought may touch thy mind 
With its strange, wild control; 

But, ere a change can e’er be thine, 
Choose thou a safe abode. 

The future may have griefs in store— 
Remember now thy God! 


Oh, whilst thou yet canst meet the morn 
With welcome songs of joy; 

While hope has yet no fleeting charm 
That evening can destroy ; 

While the dark, evil days, whose blight 
The young may not record, 

Are still so distant from thy home, 
Remember now thy God! 


Before the “‘ silver cord”’ is loosed, 
The “ golden bowl”’ is broken ; 

Ere thou hast lost the loved and true, 
And last farewells are spoken ; 

Before thy heart the lesson learns 
To bless the chastening rod, 

Oh, worship at one fadeless shrine |— 
Remember now thy God! 


THE WHITE CAPTIVE. 
BY MISS M. LOUISA SOUTHWICK. 


On! whence came up the sun this morn, 

Beyond the home where I was born, 

Beyond the valley bathed in dew, 

Where glides a river deep and blue— 

The bright stream where I used to play 

My childhood’s golden hours away? 
VOL. LIV.—6 
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I weary of these brown old trees 

That moan and sigh with every breeze. 
Yon broad, swift river’s rolling tide 
Shall bear me to sweet mother’s side. 
I’li paddle in my small canoe 

Adown its bosom, wide and blue, 

Till I may rest, the drippling o’er, 
Before sweet mother’s cottage door 


Six years ago, one warm spring day, 

The Indians bore me far away, 

Through dreary miles of tangled wooa, 
To this lone, dismal solitude. 

And, while the bright green seasons glow, 
I watch the river’s eastward flow 

And wonder if I e’er shall see 

My mother coming after me. 


The old chief told me she was dead ; 
But I believed not what he said. 

She told me, when I went to play 
Beside the stream that fatal day, 

Ere evening to return again. 

Oh, many a year has passed since then! 
But o’er her child she weepeth yet; 
For mother never can forget. 


I’ve gathered many a rare wild bloom 
To give her when she takes me home ; 
And patient wait beneath this tree 

To see some white man come for me. 
The stars sweet promises have made 
To take me from this gloomy shade 
Sweet mother! long I wait for thee 


Beneath this drooping maple-tree. 


LIFE’S A SEA. 
BY B. FRANK. SPALDING. 


Lire’s a sea; and many changes 
Sound the waves upon the shore. 

He who o’er the dark flood ranges 
Cries, at last: “Ill roam no more 

Home has many charms for me; 


Farewell ever, flowing sea! 


Tears, and sighs, and tones of sadness— 
The Aolian notes of woe— 

Soon may change to notes of gladness 
When come softer breezes blow ; 

And the lowering clouds of sorrow 

May dispel before to-morrow. 


Human passions, human failings, 
Every man must feel within ; 
Hear their evils in the wailings 
Of the blasts of human sin. 
Men are barks on life’s sea driven ; 
May the wrecked ones be forgiven ! 


For life’s waves are surging ever, 
And the ship—the mind—is strong, 

That can ride, and, riding, never 
Yield the right course to the wrong 

Every man is still our brother ; 

Let us pray for one ancther. 
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LOVE’S IDOLATRY. 


BY G. H. 8. HULL. 


My love for thee, thou ne’er canst know 
Its utter madness! 

For, in thy presence, love diffuses 
Joy and gladness. 


To hear thee, see thee, breathe the air 
That's breathed by thee— 

To know that thou art near me then, 
Is all to me. 


I dare not meet thy careless gaze 
Too well I feel 

My heart would show its agony, 
And love reveal! 


In dreams I’m happy—then with thee 
This band in thine, 

Those cold eyes looking gent:y on me, 
Thou art mine. 


By the soft and soothing murmurs 
Of a glancing stream, 

We wander ‘neath the silv’ry light 
Of Luna’s chasten'd beam. 


With passion’s warmth and purity 
I fondly cling to thee, 

No longer hiding from thy gaze 
My fond idolatry! 


And the air sweet fragrance fanning, 

From chalices of lilies hanging, 
Heavy with perfume— 

Ah! could I sleep on thus forever, 

And thug the links of life dissever— 


* * * o + * 


But fare thee well; 'twere hopeless joy 
To think of thee, 

And yet I would not breax the spel! 
Of destiny. 


Nay, could I plunge ‘neath Lethe’s wave, 
I'd rather be 

The slave to chains that cause, alas 
My misery! 


SONNET.—MOUNTAINS. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Yr reck-ribbed mountains! "ow sublime ye stand! 
Your sun-lit summits soar», to the sky, 
Aspiring after immortality— 

Peak piled op peak by God's creating hand. 

Your tops dark tempest makes his dwelling-place, 
While eagles also claim you as their home, 
Where on unwearied pinions they may roam, 

And from afar, view your stupendous base. 

On you the golden sunbeams linger long, 

And gorgeous clouds in pride and pomp repose, 
Casting their shadows on the lasting snows 
Which cap your heads. The poet’s song 
Calls ye no cumberers of earth's ground, 


For from your hidden urns unnumbered streamlets bound. 
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Enigmas. 
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ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN 
DECEMBER NUMBER. 


50. It is just-ice. 51. Gray hair. 


52. A ladder. 


49. Wind-lass. 


CHARADES. 


1. 
My fret ’s what you often describe as a rock, 
And what Charles the First proved as he bent on the 
block ; 
My neat leads the most learned party you know; 
And my third sounds what's meant in the sphere my three 
show. 
2. 
My frst e’er bright, transparent, hard, and cvld, 
In gloomy caverns you may oft behold 
My second 's an impetuous startling thing, 
On Erin’s stormy soil oft happening: 
Their union constitutes a creature small, 
Exalted oft o’er human beings all. 


ENIGMAS. 
3. 

I’ve a good easy soul, 

So it seems very droll 
That a slippery object I'm named ; 

As I’m more than you 'd deem, 

My loose name would beseem, 
For a good understanding I'm famed. 


4. 


EmB.em of thought and suffering tvo, 
Alas! upon this earth 

Unhappy man alone has me, 
And I came with his birth. 


There is no other living thing, 
Save one sad silent tree, 

Has ever yet been known to have 
The attribute of me. 


5. 


Reaper! you are part of me, 
And so is every he and she— 
Without you all I could not be. 


Hisrorians tell us, in the days of old 

I was composed of silver and of gold ; 
And, as the gift of princes, made men great 
And valued pillars of barbaric state. 


But now so changed is all upon this earth, 

They form not me--although I have their worth ; 
And, ‘stead of being the reward of kings, 

My heavenly gift from our Creator springs. 


Yet still in this—the past we find agree 
With all the modern attributes of me-- 
That my possessors were respected then, 
And still they are the most admired of inen ; 
On whom their country ever must rely 

In peace or war—-for fame—or victory. 








OUR PRACTICAL DRESS INSTRUCTOR. 


BASQUE AND DIAGRAM, 
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Tue full-sized pattern accompanying this { edge straight; in the small piece forming the 
engraving is that of a high jacket body. The ; back of the skirt, the straight edge is the cen- 
pattern consists of five pieces, viz., the back, tre; it should be cut without seam, the same 
front, side-piece, and the two pieces forming $ as the back. The jacket is intended to be 
the skirt: it is to be cut without seam in { made in white quilting. Many young ladies 
the middle of the back. The front of the 3 are wearing them as habit bodies, the skirts 
skirt is not so deep as the back, and has the ? being of alpaca, cashmere, or other materials. 





EMBROIDERY. 


FOR CHEMISE BANDS AND SLEEVES. 





BORDER FOR A CHILD’S APRON. 
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DIAGRAM OF BASQUE. 


The capital letters indicate the edges which are to be sewed together. As A joins A, and B B, &e. 





EMBROIDERY FOR AN INFANT’S BIB. 
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NOVELTIES FOR JANUARY. 


Vig. 1 Fig. 2. 
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BONNETS. 


WE give two of the most remarkable bonnets 
of the season, intended for full dress. 

Fig. 1 is composed of pale blue satin, the 
front in rather full puffs, and bordered by a 
row of blonde. The shape is a deep slope 
from the edge of the brim, to the fanolet or 
curtain ; and this is entirely covered by two 
large barbes of the satin, trimmed by parallel 
rows of black velvet ribbon, and crossed care- 
lessly by a loop of the same; they are edged 
with blonde, as is the curtain, which is very 
deep. Inside the brim, blonde, and a full 
spray of clematis, with tendrils and foliage. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of dark green therry velvet, 
mixed with a lighter shade of embroidered 
crape, with a wide border of rich black lace, 
which is also mixed with the full fruit clus- 
ters, inside and outside the brin. The fruit 
has rich green foliage, in velvet, very natu- 
rally disposed. 


THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 3.—Elegant christening robe of English 
embroidery. The front breadth of the skirt 


Fig. 4. 
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spreads out en tablier, and is composed of alter- 
nate rows of fine tucks, and flouncing, set on 
with a slight fulness; it is entirely encircled 
by the last. Chemisette body, and sleeves to 
Bows of broad white satin rib 
bon, and sack of the same. 

Fig. 4.—Robe of cambric embroidery and 
flouncing, in an entirely different style. The 
flouncing is disposed lengthwise, and there is 
a basque body, with the sleeves in a puff of 
cambric, and single frill. 

Fig. 5.—Littie French dress, for the second 
set of an infant’s wardrobe; that is, when the 
clothes are shortened for the first time. It is 
of fine nansook, or cambric; the clusters of 
extremely small plaits which form the waist, 
being separated by rows of insertion, which 
also encircle the neck, after the style of a flat 
yoke. Double jockey sleeves, to match, and 
a double row of the same trimming around the 
skirt. 

Fig. 6.—Dainty little hood, for a baby girl, 
made of white cashmere, and consisting of the 
front, cap, crown piece, and deep curtain. 
The front turns back the full length of the 
curtain, lined with white satin, richly quilted. 











A WOOL COLLAR. 
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Bows of white satin ribbon, and an edge of 
fine satin points trim it. This is simple and 
serviceable. Any young mother, with tolera- 
ble skill at her needle, could copy it. 

Fig. 7.—Boy’s hat, for a child the same 
age—which will be appreciated by all who 


know the difficulty of getting a good shape for 
a boy. The material is also white cashmere ; 
a soft crown; and the trimming a full bow 
and ends of satin ribbon. A ruche of lace and 
narrow ribbon about the face, widening from 
the top. 








Materials.—Shaded crimson and white double Berlin 
wool; needles, No. 8, 

Wirs shaded crimson cast on two stitches. 

lst row.—Make two and knit two together. 

2d.—Make two and knit two together, let 
the other off; repeat this row fifty-seven times, 
and cast off. 

Take a loop in each hand and knit the centre 
rib tight; run a thread through one edge and 
fasten off to three-eighths of a yard in length. 

Now knit another piece of sixty-seven rows, 
pull the loops out as before, ran a thread 
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through one edge, and tack this to the middle 
of the first piece you knitted, so arranging it 
that the edge of the first piece wherein the 
thread is ran may remain for the neck. 

With white, knit a piece of seventy-two 
rows; after having run a thread through one 
edge, tack it to the middle of the last crimson 
row. This has the appearance of three folds, 
one over the other, and when trimmed with a 
roll of ribbon round the neck, and a bow in 
front, it forms a very pretty and novel collar. 
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a frame as need be desired. Then take the 
right-hand silk and lay it over the foundation 
threads, and the left-hand silk under, so form- 
ing a tie, which our illustration will assist the 
best in showing. Then put the left-hand silk 
over the foundation threads, and the right- 
hand silk under. Thus alternating completes 
the stitch ; only great care is required to keep 
the respective turns of the two silks in me- 
mory, as all the beauty of the work depends 
upon this accuracy. As a help in case of in- 
terruptions, we may mention that the side 
which presents the appearance of the double 
tie is always the silk which should be laid 
over; but a little practice will soon give full 
facility. 
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WATCH GUARD. 
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BRIOCHE APPLIQUE CUSHION. 
(See plate in front of Book.) 


; 
2 
Tus cushion can be made the usual size of 
a brioche, or can be made up as a toilet cush- 
ion. The materials are white and scarlet 
velvet; white, scarlet, and gold braid; and 
finished with a scarlet and gold fringe. It can 
be made up less expensively by substituting 
white and scarlet merino, or cloth, in place of 
the velvet, and gold color braid in lieu of the 
gold braid. 





As this article is so generally useful, we are 
happy to be able to give a new and simple 
mode of producing it in a fresh form, which 
will be found as durable as it is really pretty. 

The materials are two sorts of brown netting 
silk of the same color, but of different degrees 
of coarseness. 

Take of the coarser of these two a length 
double of that which the watch-guard is de- 
signed to be. Tne customary measure is a 
yard and a half or a yard and three quarters. 
Supposing it to be the first, then take three 
yards of the coarser of the two silks, which 
for clearness we will call foundation strings, 
and six times the length of the finer. Fold 
both into their centre, thus reducing them to 
half their length, and fasten them firmly down 
together exactly in that centre on to a screw 
pincushion. Then take the two long ends of 
the finer silk and wind them up on two small 
pieces of card-board to prevent entanglement, 
laying one on the right hand and the other on 
the left. Then take a piece of ribbon and tie 
it round the waist, and, sitting down in front 
of the pincushion, fasten the two entire coarse 
foundation-strings to this ribbon exactly in $ 
the front, leaving about a quarter of a yard to 
work upon. In this way we have as perfect 
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POINT LACE AND BRAIDING 


Point Lace is one of the most fashionable 
accomplishments of an American as well as ofa 
Parisian lady, and is the most beautiful of all 
the great varieties of fancy work. It is adapted 
to almost all articles of female dress, from the 
most costly, to the simplest that is worn; it 
is work that has always been fashionable, and 
from time immemorial been worn by the high- 
est in every land, and been prized by its pos- 
sessor more highly than any other work ; it is 
work that cannot be done by machinery, but 
must be all made by fairy fingers. The num- 
ber of stitches used in point lace being nume- 
rous, and as in almost every piece of work 
some new stitch is to be found, we propose to 
give the most general in the Lady’s Book, so 
that any lady may, with patience (and we 
know that many ladies have a deal of patience, 
or we should not have such beautiful pieces 
of point lace passed from generation to gene- 
ration as heir-looms) work her own lace and 
to her own design. The materials required 
for working are, sewing needles, French and 
Italian braid, and point lace cottons; the cot- 
tons must be chosen carefully for the size and 
strength of the work; the same cotton will 
not do always for the same stitch, for it may 
be sometimes to fill a small space, and some- 
times a very large one. In commencing a 
piece of work, draw your pattern upon colored 
paper, in flake white or India ink (not in 
writing ink, for that will spoil your work), 
afterwards paste or gum a piece of calico at 
the back to strengthen it; when dry, iron it 
to make it lie flat; after which, put on the 
braid, by taking a few stitches across it in 
wide herring-bone stitches ; it will keep it in 
its place much better than by running it along 
the centre ; when a circle, curve, or oval is re- 
quired, give the braid a slight pull to keep it 
the proper width, while laying it in its proper 
place, holding it tightly while working it. In 
joining angles, corners, parts of leaves, Xc., 
tack the braid down on both edges, press it 
tightly to flatten it, and then continue as 
before, making as few joinings as it is possible 


in your work. In all cases be careful to fasten 


off both the edges of the braid and the thread 
securely, the former by sewing over the same 
edge and turning it under, the latter by work- 
ing three or four tight button-hole stitches 
before cutting the thread off. 
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No. 1. Brussels Edging consists of a series of 
button-hole stitches taken in regular distances, 
of about the twelfth of an inch, leaving the 
thread loose, so that a small loop is formed on 
every stitch. 

No. 2. Venetian Edging is the same as No. 1, 
with the exception that in every loop four 
tight stitches must be made. This must be 
worked the same as No. 1, from left to right. 

No. 3. Little Venetian Edging is the same as 
No. 1, with the exception that one tight stitch 
is worked in every loop. 


Wo. 4 No. 5. No. 6. 





No. 4. Sorrento Edging is worked the same 
as No. 3, but alternately, one long stitch about 
the eighth of an inch, and one short stitch 
about the sixteenth of an inch. 

No. 5. Venetian Bars are bars of two or more 
threads, covered with a succession of close 
button-hole stitches ; these bars are very fre- 
quently made to branch in various ways. 
The way to do this is to make your straight 
line first, by working button-hole stitches to 
where it branches, then carrying your thread 
across to the required place a sufficient num- 
ber of times, and then work as before. 

No. 6. Xdged Venetian Bars is the same bar, 
with any of the other edgings worked upon it. 


— —~~w2.eeer 


BRAIDED BABY’S BIB. 
(See pages 6 and 7.) 

Srirt keeping utility in view, we give a 
pretty article for nursery use. It is a French 
pattern of a baby’s braided bib. It is made 
in piqué or quilted jean, the edge buttonholed 
round, the design braided, and the spot worked 
in satin-stitch. 
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BABY’S OVER-SOCK. 
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Materials.—Half an ounce of white and half an ounce 
of colored single Berlin wool ; Penelope crochet, No. 2. 


Wirz white make a chain of seventy stitches, 
unite and work two rounds; work one with 
colored, three with white, one with colored, 
three white, one colored, three white, one 
colored, four white, one colored. Work twenty 
with white, decreasing in every fifth round by 
working two stitches together twice in the 
round that is on each side of centre stitch. 
For the instep, work in twenty of the centre 
stitches of the front, only leaving the remain- 


~ 


~ 











der for the heel; work ten rows with white, 
one with colored, two with white, one colored, 
two white; with colored work round the heel 
and instep, increasing by making two in each 
corner stitch; work fifteen rounds, sew the 
two sides together in the centre of sole and at 
the toes work four rounds with colored round 
the top, which completes the sock. If re- 
quired of larger size, increase the number of 
stitches of foundation chain, and each part in 
proportion. 
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CLOTH LEGGING FOR A CHILD. 
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As the time of the year is fast approaching 
for those happy in-door evenings with their 
pleasant and easy occupations which help to 
make home so dear, we think it requisite that 
we should offer a suggestjon for one of those 
tasteful works which are of ceaseless variety 
in their execution, and are, when completed, 
The 
pattern supplied in our illustration is most 


worthy of becoming family heir-looms. 
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effective. The contrast of color must, of 
course, be left to the taste of the worker, the 
only thing necessary to observe being the 
depth of shade, the dark, the neutral, and the 
light, being all equally important for the 
general effect. 

We intend to continue these patchwork pat- 
terns. 
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HOW TO CUT AND CONTRIVE CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. 


WHY CHILDREN SHOULD BE WELL 
DRESSED. 


Ix preparing the wardrobe of children, there 
are two objects which every mother, no mat- 
ter what her statien, ought to bear in mind. 
The first is, the health and comfort of her 
child—and this of course is, and ought to be, 
a paramount consideration; the next is, that 
its clothes should be neatly and tastefully 
made, so that they may contribute to the 
pleasing appearance of the wearer. 

We are not advocating fine dressing, far less 
the use of such expensive articles as may be 
unsuitable to the position of the parents. 
This, of itself, would destroy all harmony, 
and consequently, all beauty of appearance, 
and a style of dress which is too elaborate, 
overloaded with ornament, especially orna- 
ment of a showy and tawdry character, is so 
utterly opposed to the chaste and lovely sim- 
plicity which is one of the great charms of 
infancy, that no lover of babyhood could pos- 
sibly recommend it. But we canhot but think 
it wrong for mothers to be negligent of the 
personal appearance of their children. They 
themselves love their offspring, as a matter of 
course ; and some women, in that love, are 
apt to lose sight of the repugnance with which 
a child with soiled face, dimy hands and nails, 
uncombed hair and dress to correspond, will 
inspire strangers. They forget that those 
children have to make their way in the world ; 
that it is of consequence to them to make 
friends, rather than enemies, of every one; 
and that a pleasing personal appearance is a 
perpetual letter of recommendation, second 
only in importance to an obedient affectionate 
temper, and possessing the advantage over it 
of being appreciable by every observer; while 
the good qualities of heart and mind will only 
be fully developed on long acquaintance. 

We conceive it, then, as much the duty ofa 
mother to dress her children as pleasingly as 
her means will permit, as it is to cultivate 
their intellects and affections; and how this 
can be done, at a very moderate cost, we pro- 
pose to teach. 


FANCY STITCHES, FOR TRIMMING IN- 
FANTS’ DRESSES. 


Sosoecsscosca 


No. 1. Smwpie Caar Strrcae.—This should be 
VOL. LIV.—7 
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done with coarse thread, or very fine bobbin. 
it forms a neat finish to a narrow hem. 


KAARKAY 


No. 2. Herrincpoye Stitcu.—The engraving 
represents this stitch with such perfect acen- 
racy, that no difficulty can occur in working 
it. This, and the following stitches, are greatly 
used for trimming children’s pinafores, being 
worked in colored wool on the brown holland, 
as well as for the little frocks of younger 
children. 


No. 3. Dovsie Herrincsone Stitcu.—Merely 
a variety of the above. 


No. 4.—In this the stitches are taken up 
and down, instead of, as is generally the case, 
along the edge of the work. It looks very 
pretty in fine bobbin. 


VYYLVVVSA 


No. 5 is Crosk Herrinesone.—It is worked 
exactly like No. 2, except that each stitch is 
taken from the last. It requires to be worked 
very evenly and carefully 


No. 6 is another variety of Herringbone 
Stitch, more suited for the trimming of pe- 
lisses, aprons, &c., for elder children, than for 
infants’ robes. It is quickly done, and looks 


very effective. 


A little ingenuity will enable any good 
worker greatly to vary these stitches, and to 
produce, with them, many beautiful patterns. 
Cashmere hoods are almost invariably orna- 
mented with these stitches, done in very coarse 
silk of the same color. 
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DIAGRAM OF LADY’S DRESS. 
(See page 8.) 
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Receipts, &e. 


LAYING OUT TABLES. 
No. II.—Dinners. 
(Continued from November number.) 





Dinners.—The appearance a dinner-table presents does 
not depend so much upon a profuseness of viands, as upon 
the neatness, cleanliness, and well-studied arrangement of 
the whole. Taste, if well directed, may produce a hand- 
some dinner ; whereas three times the amount of money 
may be expended upon another, and yet not make even a 
respectable appearance. 

We cannot too strongly urge the necessity of having 
things done in the same manner every day as when there 
is company. 
properly, things are always at hand, aad they do not 
appear awkward when visitors drop in; then everything 
is regular, and goes on smoothly. 

To lay the Cloth.—The table should be well polished, 
and then covered with a green baize cloth, over which a 
fine white damask one should be spread. If the white 
cloth is to be kept on after dinner, it is customary to spread 
asmall cloth at either end of the table where the large 
dishes are placed, to protect the long cloth from accidental 
spots arising from gravy, &c. These slips are removed 
after dinner, and the cloth cleaned with crumb-brushes. 
In some houses an entire upper cloth is placed upon the 


The servants become accustomed to waiting 


table instead of slips, and this, being removed after din- 
ner, does not require the tedious process of brushing the 
table-cloth. 

When the cloth has been spread, place carafes, with the 
tumblers belonging to and placed over them, between 
every four persons, a salt-cellar between every third per- 
son, and a large and small knife, fork, and spoon, to each 
snest, with two wineglasses, a champagne glass, and a 
tumbler, to the right of each, and the bread paced in or 
under folded napkins between the knives, forks, and 
spoons; and, at grand entertainments or public dinners, 
the name and rank of each guest neatly written on a 
card in front of the napkin, so as to prevent confusion and 
jealousy. The centre ornament, usually a candelabrum, 
plateau, an épergne, or a vase of artificial flowers, must 
now be set on, and the mats for the various dishes ar- 
ranged ; then the wine-coolers or ornamental vases placed 
between the centre-piece and the top and bottom dishes, 
with the wines in the original bottles, loosely corked ; the 
spoons for assisting the various dishes, asparagus-tongs, 
fish-knife and fork or slice, and carving-knives and forks, 
are placed in front of the respective dishes to which they 
belong; and knife-rests opposite to those who have to 
carve: with a bill-of-fare and a pile of soup-plates before 
those that have to assist the soup. 

In arranging or laying out a table, several things re- 
quire particular attention, and especially the following :— 

Plate should be well cleaned, and have a bright polish ; 
few things look worse than to see a greasy-looking 
épergne and streaky spoons. Glass should be well rubbed 
with a washleatber dipped in a solution of fine whiting 
and stone-blue, and then dried; afterwards, it should be 
polished with an old silk handkerchief. Plates and 
dishes should be hot, otherwise the guests will be dis- 
gusted by seeing flakes of fat floating about -in the gravy. 
Bread should be cut in pieces about an inch thick, and 
each round of a loaf into six parts, or, if for a dinner- 
party, dinner rolls should be ordered. The bread is 


placed under the napkins, or on the left of each guest ; if 
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dinner napkins are not used, some of the bread being 
placed in a bread-tray covered with a crotchet cloth upen 
the sideboard. Lights, either at or after the dinner, should 
be subdued, and above the guests, if possible, so as to 
be shed upon the table without intercepting the view. 
Sauces, either bottle, sweet, or boat; vegetables, and 
sliced cucumber, or glazed onions for stubble goose, should 
be placed upon the sideboard. A plate-basket for removing 
the soiled plates is usually placed under the sideboard, or 
some other convenient part of the room; and two knife- 
trays, covered with napkins, are placed upon a butler’s 
these are used for removing soiled carvers and 
It is useful to have a large- 


tray ; 
forks, and the soiled silver. 
sized bradawl, a corkscrew, and funnel, with strainer; 
the former to break the wire of the champagne bottles, 
and the latter to strain port wine, if required to be opened 
during dinner. 

To lay out the Sideboard or Tray.—Little requires to be 
done, except to arrange the silver, knives, cruets, and 
various dishes to be placed there. The silver should be 
arranged on one end of the sideboard, as in figs. 1 and 2, 


Figs. 1 and 2 





the gravy-spoon being placed bowl to handle, and the 
cheese-scoop, marrow-spoon, and salad-spoons or scissors, 
where most convenient, The knives are placed as in fig. 3, 


for the convenience of removal; because by this means @ 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 





single knife can be abstracted witnont disturbing the 
others. Carving-knives and forks should be placed above 
the others, point to handle. The wineglasses, tumblers, 
and finger-glasses, for dessert, are placed where most con- 
venient, but usually in the centre, at the back, with ice- 
plates near to them, and the wineglasses placed in the 
finger-glasses, as in fig. 4; but, when only one glass is 
used, that is placed in the centre, mouth downwards, At 
very large or fashionable dinners, the finger-glasses are 
sometimes placed on the dinner-table with the plain and 
colored wineglasses in them, and the same, refilled, are 
placed on again at dessert. The cruets, sances, &e. are 
placed at one end, and the vegetables, &c. in the centre 
front of the sideboard. 

To place the Dishes on the Table.—Fach servant should 
be provided, at large dinners, with a bill-of-fare, and in- 
structed, at small ones, where the dishes are to be placed. 
No two dishes resembling each other should be near the 
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same part-of the table. Soups or broth should always be 
placed at the head of the table; if there are two, top and 
bottom ; if four, top, bottom, and two sides, opposite each 
other, or alternately with fish. Fish should be placed at 
the head of the table; if there are two sorts, have fried at 
the bottom, and boiled at the top; if four, arrange the 
same as the soup. We may observe that a white and a 
brown, or a mild and a high-seasoned soup, should occupy 
either side of the centre-piece, and that it looks handsomer 
to have fried and boiled fish opposite each other; but they 
should never be placed upon the same dish. Fish is gene- 
rally served upon a napkin, the corners of which are 
either turned in or thrown over the fish, or upon a piece 
of simple netting, which is turned in all around; but we 
recommend our readers to use the elegant serviette, as 
being more stylish. 

The first course generally consists of soups and fish, 
which are removed by the roasts, stews, &c., of the second 
course. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO COOK VEAL. 


Kxvuckte or Veau.—Get a knuckle of a leg of veal; 
saw it in three parts, but not to separate it; scald it, and 
put it for a few minutes in cold water; then place it in a 
atewpan with some good second stock, an onion or two, a 
fayot of herbs, a few sprigs of parsley, a carrot, a turnip, 
and a head of celery, a blade of mace, a slice of raw ham, 
fat and lean; stew it for several hours, until the gristle is 
soft; take out the veal; cover it over to keep it white; 
strain the liquor; wash a pound of rice, and boil it in this 
liquor; add half a pint of cream or milk ; when the rice is 
dune, put your veal again into it to make hot; dish your 
veal carefully, and season the rice with pepper and salt, 
aad pour over the veal; if with parsley and butter instead 
of water, use the stock from it; and chop fine some boiled 
parsiey, and mix into it. 

Kyvcks or Vea, Bornen.—Put sufficient water over it 
to cover it; let it boil gently, and, when it reaches a boil, 
ax much salt as would fill a dessertspoon may be thrown 
in; keep it well skimmed, and boil until tender; serve 
with parsley and butter and a salted cheek. 

Allow twenty minutes to each pound. 

Three-quarters of a pound of rice may be boiled with it, 
or green peas, or cucumbers; turnips and small spring 
cnions may be put in, allowing them so much time from 
the cooking of the veal as they will require. 

Kyvcxie or VEAL, Stewep.—Place your knuckle of 
veal in a stewpan; if the knuckle is a very large one, it 
may be divided into two or three pieces for the sake of 
convenience ; put in the pan with it a few blades of mace, 
a little thyme, an onion, some whole pepper, a burnt crust 
of bread ; and cover with from three to four pints of wa- 
ter; cover down close, and boil; when it has boiled, place 
it by the side of the fire, and let it simmer for at least two 
hours; take it up; keep it hot while you strain its liquor; 
then pour the gravy over it; and send it to table with a 
lemon garnish. 

Another Way.—Let the knuckle boil slowly in sufficient 
water till it is tender; make a sauce of butter and flour, 
with parsley in it chopped fine; slice a lemon, and garnish 
the dish with it. 

Neck or VEAL may be boiled or roasted—the latter only 
{. it be the best end, and sent to table garnished. It may 
be broiled in chops, but is best ina pie. It may be, how- 
ever, larded and stewed as follows :— 

Necg or Veat, Srewep.—Lard it with square pieces of 
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ham or bacon which has been previously rubbed in a 
preparation of shallots, spices, pepper, and salt ; place it in 
the stewpan with about three pints of white stock ; add a 
bay or laurel-leaf and a couple of onions ; add a dessert- 
spoonful of brandy or whiskey—the latter if brandy is not 
at hand; stew till tender; dish the meat; strain the 
gravy; pour over the joint, and serve. 


Neck or VEAL, Braisep.—This is done much in the 
same manner as the neck of veai stewed ; it is larded with 
bacon rolled in chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
placed with the scrag in a tosser, in which place lean 
bacon, celery, carrots, one onion, a glass of sherry or 
Madeira, with sufficient water to cover it all; stew overa 
quick fire until it is sufficiently tender; remove the veal, 
and strain the gravy; place the veal in a stewpan ip 
which some butter and flour has been browned; let the 
bones be uppermost; when the veal is nicely colored, it is 
enough; boil as much of the liquor as may be required ; 
skim it clean; squeeze a lemon into it; pour it over the 
meat, and serve. 

Veat CutTirrs.—The cutlets should be cut as hand- 
somely as possible, and about three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. They should, before cooking, be well beaten 
with the blade of a chopper, if a proper beater be not at 
hand; they should then be fried a light brown, and sent 
up to table, garnished with parsley and rolls of thin- 
sliced, nicely-fried bacon ; they are with advantage coated 
previously to cooking with the yolk of an egg, and 
dredged with bread-crambs. 

Another Way.—Procure your cutlets cut as above; coat 
them with the yolk of eggs well beaten ; strew over them 
bread-crumbs powdered, sweet herbs, and grated lemon- 
peel and nutmeg; put some fresh butter in the pan; and, 
when boiling, put in your cutlets; now make some good 
gravy. When the cutlets are cooked, take them out, and 
keep them before the fire to keep hot; dredge into the pan 
a little flour, put in a piece of butter, pour a little white 
stock, squeeze in juice of lemon to taste, season with pep- 
per and salt, add mushroom-ketchup, boil quickly until a 
light brown; pour it over the cutlets, and serve, the cut- 
lets being laid in a circle around the dish, and the gravy 
in the centre. 

Vea Cut.Lets, Curriep.—The cutlets may be prepared 
as for collops by cutting them into shape, dir»ing them 
into the yolk of eggs, and seasoning them with fine 
bread-crumbs about four tablespoonfuls, two spoonfuls of 
curry-powder, and one of salt; fry them in fresh butter ; 
serve with curry-sauce, which may be made with equal 
parts of curry-powder, flour, and butter, worked well to- 
gether into a paste; put it into the pan from which the 
cutlets have been removed; moisten with a cupful of 
water in which cayenne and salt have been stirred ; let it 
thicken, and serve very hot. 

VEAL CutLets, CRUMBED OR PLarn.—If you have not 
got the leg of veal or the cutlet piece I before named, get a 
thick slice of veal, and cut fourteen good-sized cutlets, not 
too thin; flatten each, and trim them a good shape; wet 
your beater in cold water to keep the veal from sticking. 
If for plain cutlets, flower them well, and dry them; then 
again have ready your sauté-pan or frying-pan, quite hot, 
with a good bit of lard or butter; then put in your cutlets, 
and fry a nice light brown; pepper and salt them; if to 
be bread-crumbed, trim them as before; have ready a 
little clarified butter, some chopped parsley, and shallot, 
pepper, and salt, all mixed together, with a yolk or two 
of eggs well mixed ; have ready some bread-crwmbs; put 
a spoonful of dour amongst them well mixed; dip each 
eutlet into this omelet, and thin bread-crumb them, patting 
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each cutlet with your knife to keep it the proper shape, 
making the bread-crumbs stick to the cutlet; melt some 
lard in your sauté-pan, and place your cutlets in it ready 
to fry a nice brown. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 
(Continued from November number.) 

Accipents.—Always send off for a surgeon tmmedi- 
ately an accident occurs, but treat as directed until he 
arrives. 

Burns.—If the skin is much injured, spread some linen 
pretty thickly with chalk ointment, and lay over the part, 
and give the patient some brandy and water if much ex- 
then send for a medical not much 
injured, and very painful, use the same ointment, or apply 
If you 


hausted ; man. If 
carded cotton dipped in lime-water or linseed-oil. 
please, you may lay cloths dipped in ether over the parts, 
or cold lotions. 

Scalds.—Treat the same as burns, or cover with scraped 
raw potato; but the chalk ointment is the best. In the 
absence of all these, cover the parts with treacle, and dust 
on plenty of flour. 

Body in Flames.—Lay the verson down on the floor of 
the room, and throw the tab'ecloth, rng, or other large 
cloth over him, and roll him vn the floor. 

Dirt in the Eye.—Place your forefinger upon the cheek- 
bone, having the patient before you; then draw up the 
finger, and yoa will probably be able to remove the dirt; 
but, if this will not enable you to get at it, repeat this 
operation while you have a netting-needle or bodkin placed 
over the eyelid; this will turn it inside out, and enable 
you to remove the sand, or eyelash, &c., with the corner 
of a fine silk handkerchief. 
removed, bathe the eye with cold water, and exclude the 
light for a day. If the inflammation is severe, take a 
purgative, and use a refrigerant lotion. 

Lime in the Eye.—Syringe it well with warm vinegar 


As soon as the substance is 


and water (one ounce to eight ounces of water); take a 
purgative, and exclude light. 

Iron or Steel Spicule in the Eye.—This occurs while 
turning iron or steel ina lathe. Drop a solution of sul- 
phate of conper (from one to three grains of the salt to one 
ounce of water) into the eye, or keep the eye open in a 
wineglassful of the solution; take a purgative, bathe with 
cold lotion, and exclude light to keep down inflammation. 

Dislocated Thumb.—This is frequently produced by a 
fall. Make a clove hitch, by passing two loops of cord 
over the thumb, placing a piece of rag under the cord to 
prevent it cutting the thumb; then pull in the same line 
asthe thumb. Afterwards, apply a éold lotion. 

In Concussion, the surface of the body is cold and pale, 
and the pulse weak and small, the breathing low and 
gentle, and the pupil of the eye generally contracted or 
You can get an answer by speaking lond, so as to 
Give a little brandy and water, keep 


emall. 
arouse the patient. 
the place quiet, apply warmth, and do not raise the head 
too high. If yoa tickle the feet, the patient feels it. 





THE TOILET. 


CASCARILLA.—The bark {is used in the formation of pas- 
tilles, and also enters into the composition known as Eau 
a@ Bruler, for perfaming apartments. 

The bark alone of this plant is used by the manufactur- 
ing perfumer, and that only in the fabrication of pastilles. 
The Cascarilla gratissimus is, however, so fragrant, that, 
according to Burnett, its leaves are gathered by the Koras 
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of the Cape of Good Hope as a perfume ; and both the Cas 
carilla fragrans and Cascarilla fragilis are odoriferous. 
It behooves perfumers, therefore, who are on the look-out 
for novelties, to obtain these leaves, and ascertain the re- 
sult of their distillation. 

Caasta.—The essential oil of cassia is procured by dis- 
tilling the outer bark of the Cinnamomum cassia, 
hundred weight of bark yields rather more than three- 


One 


quarters of a pound of oil. It hasa pale yellow color; 
in smell it much resembles cinnamon, very 
inferior to it. It is principally used for perfuming soap, 
especially what is called ‘military soap,” 
aromatic or spicy than flowery in odor; it therefore finds 
no place for handkerchief use. 


although 


as it is more 


Crrron.—On distilling the flowers of the Citrus medica, 
& very fragrant oil ia procured, which is aspecies of neroli, 
and is principally consumed by the manufacturers of eau 
de Cologne. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Paper-Hanernes.—A safe rule with regard to paper- 
hangings, is to choose nothing that looks extravagant or 
unnatural. Regard should be had to the uses of an apart- 
ment; a drawing-room should be light and cheerful; a 
parlor should look warm and comfortable without being 
gloomy. Bedroom papers should be cool and quiet, and 
generally of a small pattern, and of such colors as harmo- 
is worth 


while to consider the sort of pictures to be hung on a wall; 


nize with bed-furniture and other fittings. It 


gilt frames show best on a dark ground, and dark frames 
on 4 light ground; taking care, however, to avoid violent 
used now—they make @ 


contrasts. Borders are seldom y 


room low, without being ornamental. 

Toven Meat.—Meat, if naturally tender, will be made 
as tough as may be desired by putting a little salt upon it, 
** just to keep it till wanted.’’ Salt is an excellent hard- 
ener. If the tenderness is to be preserved, as wellas the 
purity of the meat, a “‘dust of pepper” will do all that is 
needful. 

Inpta RcBBerR Over-SHoes should only be used to keep 
At all other times they are positively injuri- 
ous, and detrimental to health. 


out water. 


To Remove Minpew AnD Buiient.—Mildew and blight 
infest roses and honeysuckles. Soap-suds thrown over 
rose-bushes, heavy waterings with tobaceo-water, or the 
water in which potatoes have been boiled, are successfal 
in a degree; but the best way is a very troublesome one to 
Pinch every leaf well which curls up, by 
which you may know a small maggot is deposited therein. 
By so doing you destroy the germ of a thousand little 


persevere in. 


monsters. 

To Remove Fruit Starys From Linen.—Wet the stained 
part of the cloth, and hold it tightly stretched and level 
over the sulphurous flame of a common brimstone match, 
In every case of stain, it is desirable to prevent the cloth 
from becoming dry, and to keep its pores open to absorb 
the coloring matter; this is effected by the application of 
water, salt, or butter. 

To CLEAN Patnt.—Mix together one pound of soft soap, 
half a pound of pumice-stone powdered, and half a pound 
of pearlash, with hot water, into a thin paste; take a 
painting-brush, and lay on this mixture over the paint 
which requires cleaning, and in five minutes wash it off 
with boiling water. 

To CLEAN Cuintz.—Boil two pounds of ri¢e in two gal- 
lons of water until it becomes soft; pour the whole into a 
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tab, and use it just as soap-lather is used for linen. When 
the chintz is perfectly clean, rinse it in some more water in 
which rice has been boiled, which will answer better for 
In drying, 
Smooth 


stiffening than starch, being more enduring. 
cure must be taken that the chintz hangs smooth. 
it with a stone or a cold iron. 

Tus following method of removing grease-spots from 
wollen cloth may be tried: Mix three ounces of spirits 
of wine with three ounces of French chalk and one ounce 
of pipe-clay. Apply the mixture wet to the spot; when 
dry, brush it off. 

IxvisisLe Cement.—Dissolve isinglass in spirits of wine 
by boiling. It will unite brokea glass so as to render the 
crack imperceptible, 

How To Fix Pexctt Drawrtyes.—Two tablespoonfuls of 
rice boiled in a pint or pint aad a half of water; strain 
aud pass the drawing quickly through the liquid, which 
cau be doue very easily by pouring it into a large flat dish. 

A GERMAN savant notices a variety of toothache pro- 
ceeding from a disordered state of the stomach, and which 
be cures by the administration of ipecacuanha as an emetic. 

To Prevent THe SMOKING oF A LAMP.—Souk the wick in 
strong vinegar, and dry it well before it is used. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Tue following receipt for a hair tonic is as good as the 
best, and I think excelled by none :— 

Rose water, eight ounces; borax, one drachm; olive 
fresh, fluidounces ; 


Add the borax to the rose-water, 


oll, pure and two aqua ammonia, 


three fuidrachms and 
when dissolved add the vil and ammonia, and shake all 
well together. If more perfume is required, a few drops 
of oll of bergamot, or any other essential oil preferred, 
miy be added 

Liout Sopa Cakes.—Five eggs, one and a quarter pounds 
of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, a teaspoon 
nearly full of soda, in a gill of water; as much flour as 
will knead it into biscuits ; knead it well, roll it out thin, 
cut it with a large round cutter, and bake briskly, of a 
pale brown. 

Sorr GINGERBREAD.—Three teacups of molasses, two 
cups of buttermilk, one cup of butter, one tablespoonful of 
ginger, one ditto of soda or saleratus, one ditto of corian- 
der-seeds, one egg; put in as much flour as will makea 
thiek batter; put in pie-pans, and smooth over with a 
knife; don’t let it be at all runny. This will make six 
pie-pans full. 

I sexp you @ receipt for strangury, when produced by 
a blister :— 

Goldbeater’s leaf, laid on the plaster, obviates this with- 
out preventing the usual action of the cantharides. 


Perens CaAke.—One pint of flour, one cup of sugar, one 
ecg, one cup of milk, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda or saleratus, a piece of butter as 
large as a walnut. 

4 CORRESPONDENT has sent us the following receipt, 
wiiich he has tried, and knows to be good :— 

CLEANING AND PoLisnirne MArine Suetis.—Take boiling 
water; to every quart add half a gill of muriatic acid, let 
it boil; put in the shells while boiling, let them remain in 
oue minute; take them out, dip them in cold water in- 
stantly, the colder the water the better ; then, if not quite 
clean, dip them in the boiling water and acid half a mi- 
nute, then aguin in cold water; then dry with a cloth or 
brash. The acid should be pure, unadulterated. 
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Cueap Soap.—Six pounds of potash ; five pounds of lard, 
or suet, or tallow; quarter of a pound of rosin; beat up 
the rosin ; mix the ingredients well ; let it stand five days; 
add ten gallons of boiling water; put all in a cask, and 
beat it every day for ten days; in two weeks it will be fit 
for use. It is excellent for white clothes, but too strong 
for co!ored articles. 


Chemistry for the Poung, 


LESSON III. 


(Continued from November number.) 











In the first place, then, we have seen it to be insoluble 
in cold water; hence it follows that starch should not, 
according to theory, enter into the circulation of vegeta- 
bles; nor does it so enter into circulation, but is readily 
convertible by the vegetable organism into numerous other 
principles, of which sugar is the chief; and this sugar, 
when formed, enters in virtue of its solubility into the cir- 
culation of the plant; starch, therefore, may be reyarded 
as one of the crude materials out of which vegetable pro- 
ducts are elaborated, and its insolubility in water enables 
it to be accumulated in roots and bulbs, and tubers and 
stems, and other parts of vegetables, without the possi- 
bility of being washed away. Take, for instance, the 
example of the potato tuber (falsely called a root). In this 
there is a large magazine of nourishment laid up in store 
for the growing plant. Had this nourishment been de 
posited in the form of sugar, it would have oozed out and 
washed away, but existing in the form of starch it is free 
from such contingency. 

48. And now, before taking leave of this last analysis, 
let us consider the many practical instances to which the 
acquired knowledge may be applied. For example, sup- 
posing sugar to have been adulterated by starch, the young 
chemist will easily recognize that the adulteration might 
be disclosed by means of tincture of iodine. 


LESSON IV 


A Mixture of Sand, Salt, Starch, and Sugar being given ; 
to separate the four. 


MATERIALS AND TESTS. 


49. A clean Florence flask. 

An oily Florence flask. 

Some pearlash, in a corked bottle. 

Some alcohol, in a stoppered bottle. 

Some sugar, very finely powdered. 

A spirit-lamp,* and 

The rest as before. 

N. B.—The sugar should be very finely powdered, and 
not more in quantity than will lie on a ten-ceut piece ; 
otherwise the operation of separating it by alcoholic wash- 
ing would be difficult for a beginner. 

560. In this case the operation is commenced by treating 
the mixture with cold distilled water until everything con- 
tained in the mixture, and soluble in cold distilled water 
(salt and sugar), is washed away. 

61. Ascertain when this period has arrived by evapo- 
rating a drop of the liquid on a slip of glass, as already 
described (15). 





* The liquid for burning in spirit-lamps is either alcohol 
or wood naphtha. 

















Evitars’ Gable. 


Let winter come! let polar spirits sweep 

The darkened world and tempest-troubled deep! 
Though boundless snows the withered land deform, 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 

With mental light, the melancholy day.—CAMPBELL. 


Tue poet was not thinking of the happiest day in the 
year, which the winter brings in its train of blessings, 
when he sings of “melancholy.”” Hope has her best life 
iu the morning. The clouds, should there be any in the 
horizon, are brightened, if not dispersed, by the smile of 
the new day. 

The morning of the new year—does it not shed the 
blessed light of a new hope over the darkest path? Even 
the sorrows of the heart are cheered by the “silver 
lining that a New-Year casts on the clouds of life. Hope 
makes al! minds kin on this day; sympathies are awak- 
ened within the soul, even from the pressure of outward 
cold and the barrenness of nature. Weare glad that our 
yearly greetings fall on this joyful season of the year. 
With heart, as well as pen, we say, “‘Good-morning”’ to 
our friends; and “our best wishes for their happiness” 
are greetings we send East, West, North, and South, with 
this mew number of a new volume. On this morning we 
have our task for the year in perspective. We feel that 
we shall do it. With the blessing of Heaven, and the 
approval of our friends, we shall do it. No matter though 
the morning be cold; spring is coming, we know; and in 
three months (one the very shortest in the calendar), we 
shall have trees in blossom, and birds welcoming the 
warm sunshine with a burst of song. Each month will 
bring its opportunities and its blessings; and each month 
will, we trust, carry to our friends a new pleasure in the 
form of the Lady’s Book. 


—_— 


We have a toast sent us for our “Table,” which we 
feel sure our friends will enjoy. So gather around and 
join: with “ Beata,”’ to whom we return our warmest 
thanks—in the harmony of 


MAUD’S TOAST. 


Come to the spring beneath the spreading beach, 
Where gray oid rocks lie o’er the sloping ground ; 

Through the dim woods the fav'rite spot we reach ; 
And there pale flowers and mosses green abound. 


The pure cool water leaps into the air 

From the strong roots, rejoicing to be free; 
Filling a basin made by kindly care, 

It onwards glides in sparkling, murmuring glee. 


We gather soon around in merry mood, 
And first our “ noble selves”’ in turn propose ; 
And then, “‘Old England—all its wise and good ;” 
Our country next—‘ Confusion to its foes.” 


Now drink, dear friends, beloved ones away, 
Whose memory to our souls is ever sweet ; 
Whether in distant lands they loitering stray, 

Or haply walk in heaven, the golden street. 


And some of these, perchance, are now anear, 
Longing, as once in bygone days, to speak, 
Loving, as then, our idle words to hear, 
And pressing unfelt kisses on our cheek. 


Gently the crystal draught we slowly sip, 

And, sighing softly, breathe, ‘‘To absent friends ;" 
Then, silently again our cups to dip, 

Each thoughtful face o’er the rude fountain bends. 


Thus, as we stand lost in sad, wistful dreams, 
A voice—like the gay song of some dear bird, 

So bright and gladsome in its tone it seems— 
Restores our frolic soon as it is heard. 


* Sweethearts,” cries Maud, “the day is passing fast ; 
And we must leave this darling, quiet nook ; 

Raise we our cups, and drink my toast—the last— 
And honor give our friend, the Lady’s Book.”’ 


Oh, could you hear the airy, ringing shout 
We give “The Book—Excelsior let it be!"’ 
Then homewards while the stars are glancing out, 
As if they wish our blooming Maud to see. 


_—— 


AMERICAN Country Lire is seldom well painted. Our 
writers are too apt to take European models, rather than 
sketch from reality the home-scenes that may be found 
everywhere in the interior of our wide land. A lady of 
Michigan, who signs her name Ettie Elton (very pretty as 
a nomme de plume), has sent us a sketch that we think 
charming. Many of our readers will, no doubt, remember 
characters similar with “Aunt Anner’’—at least in the 
art of preparing good dinners. Here is the picture of a 
feast fit for a New-Year’s festival. 

My Aunt at Home.—Another morning. Time rolls on. 
Days come and go, borne on and adown the swift river 
of time, like yonder broken bough upon the rippling 
stream, scarce leaving their impress upon its dimpled 
bosom. 

But memory hath, with eager hand, snatched some choice 
relics as they floated by, and treasured them in the never- 
full garners of her storehorse. This morning, I have 
been turning over these relics; and among those I love 
most isa picture of my Aunt Anner, There she stands 
out before me, the very personification of intelligence, 
neatness, industry, and good order. 

This visit in the country somehow reminds me of her 
and her home on the hill-side, where, in the morning of 
my life, I used to love so well to visit. It was a rare 
enjoyment to me to leave the crowded, dusty city, once or 
twice a year, and go away into the beautiful, quiet coun- 
try, where I could romp freely, chase butterflies, dimb 
fences to reach for birds’ nests, ramble the @elds for 
strawberries, sit with my little brotber under the old élm- 
trees, and fish for trout, in short, do anything I wanted 
to; and Aunt Anner’s was just the place to go for that. 
There were meadows, and forests, and lawns, and marshes 
where the checker-berries grew, and mountains where 
mosses and ferns had covered the rocks with velvet 
cushions even softer and more beautiful than this great 
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arm-chair I am sitting in. And then my aunt—she was 
one of those free, independent, dignified, social, intelli- 
gent, industrious, plain, easy women, whose description, 
words are of little consequence in giving. To appreciate, 
As near as I can remember, she was 
+, manifesting in her ap- 
Her light 


one must know her. 
always about thirty years of as 
pearance no probability of ever growing old. 
brown hair looked as if it never would grow gray; and 





her blue eye, so full of decision and meaning, you could 
never fancy would ever become dimmed by age and 
covered with spectacles; her firm rows of teeth you would 
not believe would ever decay and fall out, although when 
she laughed you could see that one upon each side was 
missing ; but what of that! it had always been so—that is, 
since I could remember; and, if it were not so, she wouid 
not look like Aunt 
dence of a splendid lady whose best hours had been spent 


Anner. Her person betrayed no evi- 


in contriving how to look beautiful. Her mind was too 
highly cultivated for that, her conversation too intelligent, 
She 


was what I should call a real, bonafide, substantial, sensi- 


and her library too well stored with solid literature. 


ble woman, whose friends revered, and whose enemies 
were scarce; and even her husband’s friends—those mer- 
but 


worth—could not 


ciless critics of woman’s say: 


‘Abram ’s got a good wife Perhaps she gained this 
eulogium because nature had given her the strength to 
perform all the duties of a good housewife without ‘‘ keep- 
ing help ;"’ and no woman could turn out a richer cheese 
or more of the sweet, golden butter from her dairy than 
she could. 

My uncle was a man who was neither very tall nor very 
short. He had gray eyes, and brown hair, interspersed 
somewhat with lines of silver, with a face so like his own 
that no one else ever looked exactly like him. He was 
rather slow of speech; but, whenever he spoke, he was 
always sure to say something. He walked with an easy 
gait, which seemed to say: “The world is all well enough 


He had a good 


’ 


so long as Anner and I are comfortable.’ 
home, a good farm, a span of good horses, a score of good 
cows, and a nice dairy-room, which was always tidy and 
well filled with what would “ bring the cash any time.” 
His garden always yielded the chcicest currants, the 
smoothest gooseberries, the largest, hardest drumheads, 
and the greenest, sourest pickles of any in the neighbor- 
hood ; 
and tulips, and daisies, and chrysanthemums, and mari- 


besides the greatest variety of roses, and pinks, 


golds, and larkspurs, and the tallest hollyhocks, and sun- 
flowers, and the blwest biuebells, and reddest “‘ pinies’’ in 
the world—that is, that either Uncle Abraham or I had 
ever seen. 

No wonder, then, that he could sit so quietly by the fire 
during the long winter evening, and read his newspaper. 
It would be no use for him to seek pleasure anywhere in 
the cold world, save in his own peaceful home. 

There was no little Eddie or Willie, no Carrie or Jenny, 
to climb upon my uncle’s kaee, and say, with a kiss, 
“Good-night, papa.”’ No, they were all alone, and yet 
they never seemed lonely. 

But their pleasant home was too delightfal a retreat to 

Too many 
Almost any 


he left entirely to their own enjoyment. 
had they to be left 


bright day in autumn, when the gorgeous sunlight had 


friends long alone. 
assumed a mellow hue, when apples were in their prime, 
nd peaches turned their crimson cheeks towards the 
kitchen window, you might see my aunt flying around 
there, rolling paste, slicing fruit, stuffing bread and butter 
into empty chickens, and every now and then opening the 
oven door, and lifting with a spoon the boiling liquid 
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from the pan, and pouring it over the crisping, simmering 
leg of veal or mutton, which would then only simmer the 
louder, and send forth such a grateful odor that you 
would be puzzled to know what i was making such a 
fuss about—whether it was trying to thank my aunt for 
being so very kind as to bestow upon it such high honors 
as to place it in her oven, and after that upon her table, 
where it would be the object upon which to lavish praise ; 
or whether it was trying to fret because it had been de- 
prived of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
without so much as saying: “‘ By your leave, sir.” Be 
this as it may, I fancy there was less cause for complaint 
than there would have been had it been consigned to the 
care of some greasy Bridget or smutty Chloe, who would 
leave it to bake in a cold oven, or else burn it as black as 
a coal, while they were gossiping with the wood-sawyer 
in the back yard; and thus deprive it of all the eulogies 
its death would now call forth. 

The rumbling of carriage-wheels arrests the attention 

She wipes her hands, and looks out of 
“Somebody has come, Abraham,” said 


of Aunt Anner. 
the window. 
she; ‘‘ go out and see who it is, and open the gate.”” My 
uncle rises from his newspaper rather reluctantly—al- 
though at heart he is willing enough—steps once or twice 
in the wrong direction, not a little confused at the sudden 
transition of his subject, takes down his straw hat from 
the hook where it always hangs when it is not on his 
head, and, after being pleasantly entreated to “‘ hurry,” at 
least six times, by his ambitious wife, gets out at last, 
and finds truly that he is not at Washington contesting 
great political questions, neither in Mexico commanding 
a host of armed men, nor yet in France struggling to 
shake off the despotic yoke; but is verily the host who is 
to entertain company for an indefinite length of time to 
come. 

And now they are beginning to rush into that cozy 
parlor—loads of friends from a distance—all unexpected 
they come, and are received—oh, so welcomely! No 
matter if the nice precision with which that parlor has 
been arranged is broken up; no matter if hats, and 
shawls, and bonnets are laid upon tables and sofas, which 
were in such perfect order a few moments before; and no 
great matter if curious little girls do peep into the gilt- 
edged books to see if there are pictures there; and if 
little Johnny should venture to take the shells from the 
table, and make villages on the floor in the corner; or if 
Dttie should pluck a leaf from that great rose geranium 
by the window—nobody would be hurt; but prudence in 
the case would be wisdom at least; for, if Aunt Anner 
should look sternly at one of her little nieces or nephews, 
it would make their mischievons little fingers burn, and 
they would feel the truth most convincingly that, if she 
was their ma, they would always have to mind. 

Well, the salutations go around. More than once the 
visitors are informed of the glad surprise they have occa- 
sioned, and of the fact that, because it was so pleasant, 
they thought ‘‘ somebody would come.” The friends who 
have not come are inquired after; and the wish repeated 
and re-repeated that John, and Sarah, and Elijah, and 
Pattie, and—I can’t tell who all—were “here too.”’ 
Even the Maltese cat on her rug in the corner purrs 
louder, and stretches her paws complacently, seeming to 
realize that all goes on well, and that her position in life is 
far above the common level of cats in general. 

Then comes on the dinner, all in order, par ercellence, 
and such diseussions as are had over the meats and vege- 
tables, the pies, puddings, and tarts, and other appendages 
which are not only necessary, but indispensable, to a 
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complete dinner in a farmer’s home, where the larder 
groans with plenty, and the benevolent hand of the owner 
delights to put all therein to the best possible use for 
which it was designed. 

Oh, ye who have been reared in the pent-up city, whose 
murky atmosphere breathes nothing but gaunt poverty, 
and dire, pale-fuced want on one side, and on the other the 
grossest extravagance in magnificent display, where the 
wholesome gratification of appetite is entirely supplanted 
by the mock elegancies of fashionable life, where the 
formalities of etiquette have become the substitute for all 
the realities of that friendship which hath something in it 
more than a mere name with which to court the favor of 
the fickle goddess, ye have never enjoyed, in your 
splendid homes, so m.ch of real luxury as crowned that 
homely feast. In all your brilliant festivals, where pride 
and ambition reigned supreme, where you have lavished 
your thousands in striving to excel your haughty neigh- 
bor, whom you despise in your very heart, but who has 
been invited to your grand entertainment just to “show 
her” that your display of silver, and glass, and china 
will exceed hers after all, and that your gold, and dia- 
monds, and pearls are a little more brilliant and costly 
than either hers or Mrs. Prinkham’s, never, in all your 
gorgeous apparel, surrounded by liveried servants obedi- 
ent to your every command, have you realized a sensation 
of real happiness which will compare with one such 
friendly festival as I have described at my Aunt Anner’s. 

Srrrcuyixe.—This poison, that has lately become so 
notorious, is the production of the Strychnos nu.x-vomica 
tree, which grows in Ceylon and in several districts in 
India. The tree is of moderate size, with thick, shining 
green leaves, and a short, crooked stem. The tree bears 
orange-colored berries about the size of small apples, 
which have a hard, smooth rind filled with a soft pulp. 
Many kinds of birds feed on this soft portion of the berry, 
as their favorite food, without any injury. But in the 
pulp are several flat seeds, covered with very minute 
silky hairs. This seed is the deadly poison nut. The 
bark of the tree is also poisonous. Here lies a danger 
that should be carefully watched. The deadly bark of the 
strychnos so nearly resembles in appearance and in taste 
the Peruvian bark, that the former bas been sold in Eu- 
rope, to a considerable extent, as the real quinine bark. 
Some fatal cases have resulted from this deception. 
American druggists should be very careful in ascertaining 
the quality of the barks they sell as Peruvian. 

A Concert at A Seraciio.—In the “Lettres Parisl- 
ennes,”’ Madame E. Girardin tells the following curious 
story of a concert given by Leopold de Meyer at Constan- 
tinople. In the first place, M. de Meyer was obliged to be 
at the palace at eight o'clock in the morning, though the 
performance did not commence till three o’clock in the 
afternoon. He had to dress in grand court costume, and 
tu wait seven hours in a superb gallery, where it was for- 
bidden to sitdown. From time to time, attendants came to 
let him know what his “‘ Highness”’ was doing. 

“His Highness had got up.”” Everybody who heard 
this announcement prostrated himself. Then came an- 
other message: “‘His Highness is going into the bath 
*“ His Highness is taking his coffee’’— 
“His Highness is dressing,”’ &c. ; 


” 


another prostration. 
another prostration. 
prostrations at each message with increasing respect. 

At last, the piano was brought in; but the legs were 
taken off for fear of injuring the precious mosaic of the 
gallery. The immense grand piano was placed upon five 
Turks. The poor wretches were on their knees, pressed 
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down, nearly mashed by the enormous mass. De Meyer 
explained that he could not play on a piano supported by 
men. They thought he hesitated because the instrument 
was not even, and put a cushion under one of the Turks 
who happened to be shorter than the others. They then 
proposed to De Meyer to play, never imagining that a sex- 
timent of humanity was his difficulty. 

At last, the piano was put on its own legs, the Sultan 
appeared, and, after all sorts of ceremonies, the order was 
given for the performance to begin. The musician asked 
for a seat. Noseat! Nobody ever sits in the presence of 
his Highness. 

“What! Do you say you cannot play on the piano 
except you are seated?” 

The Sultan took pity on the poor European, and ordered 
them to give him aseat. De Meyer plays. The Sultan 
listens—admires ; he is a connoisseur; he is a pupil of a 
brother of Donizetti, established at Constantinople, and 
music-master to the Sultan. The great Turk playing on 


the piano. After that, nothing more can be said. 





THE LADIES’ MOUNT VERNON ASSOCIATION. 


Wira this new volume we renew our exertions on be 
half of this grand object. The difficulties are so far 
surmounted that we may safely trust the object will be 
accomplished. Now that the turmoil of the late political 
contest is happily over, the effort to raise funds to purchase 
the estate of Washington, comprising the o'd mansion, the 
tomb, and two hundred acres of land, will be renewed 
with increased energy. Already considerable sums have 
been contributed or pledged. Mr. Edward Everett has 
received, for his glorious oration on the ‘Character of 
Washington,” over twelve thousand dollars, safely in- 
vested for the sacred purpose of aiding in the purchase of 
Mount Vernon. Other contributions are in the hands of 
ladies, who are now collecting. The editors of the Lady's 
Book receive subscriptions. Al] sums sent us are acknow- 
ledged, with the name of the donor, in our “ Editor's 
Table.”” We hope to havea long catalogue of names to 
record during this year. One dollar constitutes member- 
ship : but we should like large donations to record. Now 
we have only a few names. 

Miss W. A. Isbell, Grand Traverse Mission Mich., 
Phebe Anu Webster, Big Prairie, 1 
Mrs. Elvira Johnson, 1 
1 
1 


@1 


Miss J. A. Johnson, Lebanon, Illinois, 
Mrs. Esther A. Walmsley, St. Mary’s, Penna., 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Tue number of colleges and schools for the young ladies 
of our land is truly wonderful. We have now before us 
circulars from every section. The only trouble is to find 
room for a notice. However, we shall continue the list in 
each month, as the best plan of keeping this important 
subject of woman's influence before the country. The 
great questions of the age are concerning the moral im- 
provement of society, and whe are the most efficient 
agents in promoting this improvement. We believe that 
this agency is, by divine Providence, given to woman, 
who has the care of infancy, and therefore holds the power 
She cannot do this aright except 
Whenever 


of moulding character. 
she is educated for her office of instructor. 
men shall provide suitably and wisely the means for this 
training of girls and young women, then the true pro- 
gress of humanity will be insured. Schools are multi- 
plying—that is well. Are these suitable? and wisely 
conducted? These are questions to be examined. We 
shall give what data we can for the solution. Beginning 
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now with the “‘Old Bay State,’’ where girls have been 
trained in the public free schools equally with boys, since 


the first settlement of the State, we have a report from 


Mystic Haut Semrvary.*—The excelsior excellence in 
this school is the attention paid to physical training. The 
following letter from the principal, Mrs. Thomas P. Smith, 
gives an inkling of the plan. Whoever desires farther 
information can apply to her. 

Mystic Haut, West Medford. 
Mrs. Hate:’ My time has been so occupied in 


new pupils, arranging the several families, the 


DEAR 
receiving 
lectures, readings, &c., that I have neglected to write to 
you in regard to Mystic Hall Seminary, as I intended. 
But I am happy to say that the experiment which has 
been made here almost two years, to see whether exercise 
in the open air, horseback-riding, and other out-door 
amusements are conducive to health, has succeeded ad- 
mirably. Young ladies who came here sick have been 
cured, the delicate and weakly have been made strong, 
At the 


same time allow me to say, my dear madam, we have 


and all have become more cheerful and happy. 


not only not neglected our studies, but have found that 
the increased activity of the circulation, occasioned by 
their walks or ride, was very conducive to extra mental 
efforts; therefore, although no two girls can be treated 
precisely alike, as regards exercise, &c., yet all are greatly 
benefited thereby mentally as well as physically. 


CuEeRoKEE Giris’ Semrvary.—It is even so. We pass, 


as by telegraph, from the “land of the pilgrims” to the 
“nation of red men,” from Mystic Hall to Tahlequah, 


where a seminary—an edifice that, in the well-executed 
engraving before us, looks quite imposing—is established 
We 
report of its progress; but a newspaper, issued by the 
(the motto of 


for the young women of the Cherokees. have no 
“Young Men’s Seminary of the Nation” 
the paper is “Truth, Justice, Freedom of Speech, and 
“The 
which we give as a specimen of the thoughts 


Cherokee Improvement’’), has an article headed 
Schools,’’ 
and style of the young Cherokees. 

“There are twenty-one public schools that are sup- 
ported by the Nation, besides several mission schools and 
private schools; then there are two seminaries supported 
at the public expense. So every young Cherokee, if he has 
a mind to, may obtain a good common school education 
with but very little expense. Many of them are reaping 
the advantages thus held out tothem. The brightest pros- 
pects of an educated and prosperous people are the result. 
The bow and arrow have been laid aside—the day of 
The wil- 
derness is becoming the situation for eultivated farms. 


should our 


bowie-knives and pistols is fast passing away. 


This reformation is fast completing; and, 
country remain on the stage of nations until her sons and 
daughters shall be competent to manage the future desti- 
summit of 
shall be 


diffused throughout our country; then, and not until then, 


nies of our nation, we may yet reach the 


civilization and refinement, when knowledge 


will our people be a happy and contented people—their 
motto, ‘progress and freedom’—then will our nation be 
one of the brightest class among the Indians of North 


” 


America 
IxstrtvTs Por Yorna La- 
North We 
institution owes its 


Tas Chowan CoLLeaiats 


pies is located at Murfreesboro’, Carolina. 


gather from the circular that the “ 
origin to an increasing sense of the necessity of furnishing 


* So named from the Mystic River, on the banks of 
which the Seminary is located. 
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to parents, in this section of our country, an opportunity 
of giving to their daughters a more thorough and liberal 
education.”” Now this “increasing sense,” &c. is the 
distinguishing sentiment of our countrymen, and marks 
most surely the progressive spirit of moral and intellectual 
freedom in our land. No similar efforts are being made in 
the Old World. The religious communities there do not 
concern themselves about woman’s improvement. The 
daughters of America should be devoutly thankful to God 
and to their cguntrymen for the great educational advan- 
tages preparing for them. This institution at Chowan 
has been established several years, is incorporated, and 
may be considered permanent. The collegiate edifice is 
spacious and convenient, four stories high, with colonnades 
in front and rear, and pillars from the foundation to the 
top. A fine observatory, twenty feet diameter, of octa- 
A gilt cornice, eight 
feet in diameter, rests on the observatory. Such is the 
educational home prepared for the daughters of the South. 
The plan is to allow six years for a thorough training— 
from twelve years old to eighteen. The managers and 
trustees are among the most distinguished men of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. Reverend W. Hooper, LL. D., 
is president; Reverend A. McDowell, A. M., professor; 
with an efficient corps of assistants, mostly ladies. The 
number of pupils during the last session was eighty- 
eight. 


gonal form, crowns the building. 


” Presstc Acrp.—A German paper asserts that prussic acid 
only causes suspension of life at first, and that one who 
takes it can be restored to animation by the pouring of 
acetate of potash and salt dissolved in water, on the head 


and spine. Rabbits have been thus recovered. 





Paper-MAKINe IN THE UniTeD Srates.—There are 750 
paper-mills, with two thousand engines, constantly in ope- 
ration in this country. These mills produced last year 
270,000,000 pounds of paper ; and, as a pound and a quarter 
of rags are required for one pound of paper, 340,000,000 
were consumed in this way last year. 

Ovr CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are very much obliged to 
our friends for their constant interest in the Book, though 
we can accept but a small portion of the favors they 
lavish upon our work. The following articles are 
marked for publication when we have room: “™The 
Brothers’’—“ Lift the Window’’—“ The Forget-me-not’’— 
“We meet again’—‘*The World’s Friends’’—‘ Amici- 
tia’’—“‘ Mand’s Toast’? (see page 79)—‘‘To a Friend” 
(both accepted) —‘‘ The Rose-Leaf”’ (the other not wanted)— 
“Change.”” (We should like to hear again from this 
writer)—‘“‘ The littl Orphans’’—“To Phebe Anna’’— 
“Our Father, &c.""—‘‘Godey’s Lady’s Book” 
*“ Arm-Chair,”’ page 88)—and ‘*To the Long-Absent Wife.” 

We must decline the following; nor can we be at the 
trouble of returning any MSS. unless the postage stamps 
are sent: ‘Lettie Hunt.’ (The writer shonid read the 
article in our “ Editor’s Table’’ of June, last year, and 


(see the 


profit by the hints there given)—*‘Song’’—“ Sonnet”— 
“Minnie Branden.”’ (Read “ Editor’s Table” in June 
number of last year)—‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe’’—‘ Mabel 
Grey, &c."" (School-girls, who scribble off a story in one 
day, and then expect us to correct, print, and poy for the 
same, can believe in “spirit rappings”)—* Marrying for 
Money"’—“ Twice Refused’ —*‘* What is Pride ?”"—“‘ Art” — 
* Soliloquy’’—‘‘ The pieture.”” (The writer gives promise 
of poetic power, but wants enltivation)—“ Stanzas””—and 
the “Golden Lily.”” There are other articles on hand 
which will be attended to next month. 
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Booxs BY Mart.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. « 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Perersoy, Philadelphia :— 

THE BANISHED SON; and other Tales of the Heart. 
By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of ‘“‘ Love after Mar- 
riage,” ete. etc. Mr. Peterson holds a high position among 
our enterprising publishers. This edition of the works of 
# favorite American authoress evinces at once his energy, 
and the patriotic interest he feels in the advancement of 
“Home Literature.’ Had Mr. Peterson turned his atten- 
tion to politics, he would probably have been an advocate 
of protection for home manufactures. Be that as it may, 
he is certainly one of the most practical friends of “‘ home 
industry,”’ in the book line, that we are acquainted with— 
omitting no opportunity to spread broadcast over the land 
the most popular and the most useful of our native produc- 
tions. Take, for example, those of the late Mrs. Hentz, of 
the general merits of which, the volume before us is, per- 
haps, a fair criterion. It contains, exclusive of the “ Ba- 
aished Son,’’ eleven other stories from the same gifted pen, 
of whose labors it may be truly said, that it never com- 
promised with vice, or approved an immoral sentiment. 

THE HUMORS OF FALCONBRIDGE. In further evi- 
dence of what we have said above in reference to our 
neighbor, T. B. Peterson, we call the attention of the reader 
to a proposed edition of the writings of the late JonaTHan 
F. Ketter, but better known to the public by his signa- 
tures of ‘“‘ Jack Humphries,” “ Falconbridge,” ‘Stam- 
pede,” etc. At the time of writing this notice, which is in 
auticipation of the work, we have before us an elaborate 
prospectus of the forthcoming volume, and specimens of 
its illustrations, which are certainly very striking and 
artistical representations of character. The book, we are 
informed, has been edited with the greatest care and atten- 
tion, so as to present it with such revisions as good taste 
suggested. The one hundred and eleven different sketches 
which it will contain are the only legacy which was left 
by Mr. Kelley to his orphan children, and that can only be 
made available through the industry of the publisher, and 
the generous co-operation of those who admired the spirit 
and the talents of the author, and who were amused and 
gratified by the productions of his versatile genius during 
his lifetime.. The papers will be comprised in one large 
duodecimo volume, neatly bound in cloth, for $1 25; or 
two vols. in paper cover, for $1. 

From Dersy & Jacksoy, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :-— 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN THE 
FAR WEST; with Col. Fremont’s last Expedition across 
the Rocky Mountains. Including three Months’ Residence 
in Utah, and a Perilous Trip across the Great American 
Desert to the Pacific. By 8. W. Carralho, artist to the 
Expedition. There are many passages in this volume 
quite complimentary to Colonel Fremont as an energetic ex- 
plorer, and numerous representations of Western scenery, 
aad of Indian life, habits, and manners, which will abun- 
dantly gratify the Teader whose curiosity lies in that di- 
rection. Those portions of the volume which describe the 
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moral and social condition of the Mormons show them to 
be scarcely within the pale of pagan civilization, to say 
nothing of Christian progress. Price $1. 


From CHAgLes Scripyer, New York, through T. B. 
Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE THREE-FOLD TEST OF MODERN SPIRITUAL- 
ISM. By William R. Gordon, D. D. Modern Spiritualism, 
we are of opinion, has had its day of popular attention. 
Much has been written to sustain and to propagate its 
delusions, and much more, indeed, than was necessary 
to unfold its unsubstantiality to minds endowed with the 
usual amount of common sense. The present work, how- 
ever, will have the effect, if none other, of leaving upon 
record a complete exposure of the nakedness of the impos- 
ture that has been attempted, and of the weakness of the 
human mind in submitting to such a conspiracy against 
philosophic truth and Christian revelation. Pmce $1 25 


From Dersy & Jackson, New York, and H. W. Dsrsr 
& Co,, Cincinnati, through Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

THE RIFLE, AXE, AND SADDLE-BAGS, AND OTHER 
LECTURES. By William Henry Milbirn. With an In- 
troduction by Rev. J. McClintock, D. D. Portrait of the 
author on steel. The author of these interesting lectures 
will be recognized as the celebrated blind preacher, who 
was afew years since elected chaplain to Congress—not 
by flattery or political interest, but for having, as a fear- 
less minister of the Gospel, rebuked the inconsiderate con- 
duct of a number of members of that body, who happened 
to be with him on a steamboat, on their passage to Wash- 
ington City. The lectures are full of thought and feeling, 
as well as of incident and startling adventure; of free 
sketches of peculiarities of character, such as distinguished 
the Methodist itinerant preachers, and the original settlers 
of the western wilds; while they overflow with those 
genuine evidences of Christian Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
which seem to have sustained the author under all his pri- 
vations and trials, and in all his efforts for the good of 
others. This book will command an unbounded circula- 
tion. Price $1 25. 

THREE PER CENT A MONTH; or, The Perils of Fast 
Living. By Charles Burdett, author of ‘‘Second Mar- 
riage,’’ “‘ Never Too Late,” etc. The author is a powerful 
and very popular writer. His previous works have been 
greatly admired. This is a good book for new beginners. 
Its lessons are all attractive and practical, and if carefully 
conned and followed out, will prove most salutary to those 
who have to take upon themselves the cares and chances 
of this troublesome world. Price $1. 

DAISY’S NECKLACE: and What Came of It. A Lite- 
rary Episode. By T. B. Aldrich. This is a neat little 
volume of only sixteen chapters, on the pages of which the 
reader will find floating many bright gems of the author's 
fancy, and many tender and manly sentiments, worthy of 
his heart and genius. Their surface is indeed clear and 
beautiful; but from the waters beneath there occasionally 
spring up little bubbles of yellow and greenish matter, 
which for a brief space ripple and discolor their otherwise 
transparent waters. Price 75 cents. 

THE COURT OF NAPOLEON; or, Society under the 
First Empire. With Portraits of its Beauties, Wits, and 
Heroines. By Frank B. Goodrich (Dick Tinto). This is 
one of the books which are properly called gorgeous 
It is a thick royal quarto volume, bound in the style 
which is denominated Turkey antique; printed on very 
thick and beautifully smooth paper, like ivory ; with six- 
teen portraits, from the originals in the Luxembourg and 
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Versailles, of the women most celebrated in Napoleon’s 
time for heroism, wit, and beauty. We give the list 
entire :— 

CuHariotre CorpaY. 

MADAME ROLAND. 

MapAme TALLIEN, 

MapAME Recamier, whose love was sought by Napoleon 
and Lucien Bonaparte, Bernadotte,-Murat, Junot, the 
Montmorencies (father and son), Augustus, Prince of Prus- 
sia, and Lord Wellington, and “‘ whose beauty threw at 
her feet every man who had once looked upon her.” 

Pavuiine Boyapasts, the most beautiful princess in Eu- 
rope, and whose fantastic and uncoutrollable caprices gave 
her brother constant annoyance. 

CaroLtine Bonaparte, wife of Murat and Queen of Na- 
ples. 

Josepurve, Marie Lovise, the two Empresses. 

Horrenss DE Beacsarnais, daughter of Josephine and 
mother of Louis Napoleon and the Count de Morny. 

Grace INGERSOLL, the belle of New Haven, transferred 
by marriage to France, and subsequently one of the beau- 
ties who frequented the Court of the Tuileries. 

M’tus pv CoLomsrer, Napoleon’s first love, with whom 
he used to eat cherries at six in the morning. 

MADAME REGNAULT DE St. JEAN D’ANGELY, a peerless 
beauty, one of whose replies to Napoleon has become his- 
torical. Napoleon said to her ata ball, ‘Do you know, 
Madame Regnault, that you are looking much older?” 
She answered at once, and in the hearing of a hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, ‘“‘The observation which you have 
done me the honor to make, sire, might possibly have 
given me pain, had I arrived at a period when youth is 
regretted.’’ She was twenty-eight years old. 

MapAme Juxot, Dcocness p’ABRANTES. This lady re 
fused Napoleon's brother in marriage; her brother would 
mot accept Napoleon's sister, Pauline, and her mother, 
Madame de Permon, refused Napoleon himself. The first 
daughter, Josephine Junot, was Napoleon's first god-child. 

MADAME Dk STAkL, the first literary woman of the age. 

M’tie LenorMAnND, the sibyl of the 19th century, and 
the intimate confidant of Josephine ; of whom it was said 
that “she contrived to obtain credence in an age which 
neither believed in God and his angels, nor the devil and 
his imps.” 

M'iur Georaess, the tragic actress. 

These portraits are all colored from the originals, and 
may therefore be received as undoubtedly correct. The 
literary contents of the volume are as piquant and enter- 
taining as the ornamental portion is elegant. The court 
of the great Napoleon is brought to the reader's view in its 
brightest and most glorious aspect. Mingled with these 
beautiful and talented women are the Marshals of the 
Empire, covered with decorations, won on many a hard- 
fought fleld; and the savans, statesmen, ministers, and 
courtiers, whose names are all historical. It is pleasant to 
be familiarized, or as it were domesticated, with such 
famous people, and Mr. Goodrich has the art of making us 
feel quite at home among them. 

Our readers will naturally inquire, ‘‘What does this 
splendid book cost ?’’ Weare authorized by the publisher 
to say that we will ourselves forward a copy by express 
to any of our subscribers, on receiving a remittance of 
twelve dollars and fifty cents. Each copy is carefully 
packed in a pasteboard box, to prevent its being injured 
by rubbing. We consider it by no means dear, compared 
with other annuals; and decidedly cheap compared with 
the confectionery and other trash usnally presented to 
friends at the Christmas and New Year's holidays. 
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From J. B. Lipprxcotrtr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A PRONOUNCING AND DEFINING DICTIONARY 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Abridged from Wel- 
ster’s American Dictionary ; with numerous Synonyms, 
carefully discriminated. By Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D., 
Professor in Yale College. To which are added, Walker's 
Key to the Pronouncing of Classical and Scripture Proper 
Names; a Vocabulary of Modern Geographical Names ; 
Phrases and Quotations from the Ancient and Modern 
Languages; Abbreviations used in Writing, Printing, etc. 
etc. This is really an important and a most valuable 
work, the mere title of which will serve to impress the in- 
telligent reader with its necessity, utility, and complete- 
ness, not only as a reliable standard for instant reference, 
but also as a work deserving of future and leisurely study. 
The quarto edition of Webster's great American edition has 
been pruned of obsolete and useless words, which rendered 
it not only burdensome, but expensive. All that is abso- 
lutely necessary has been carefully retained, and is com- 
prised in one handsome, clearly printed and portable octavo 
volume, to which hundreds of new words have been added. 
Price $8 50. 

From Jonny Mrrrny & Co., Baltimore, through J. B. 
Lippincott, Philadelpoia :— 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY ; or, the Spirit and 
Beauty of the Christian Redigion. By Viscount De Cha- 
teaubriand, author of “‘Travels in Greece and Palestine,” 
“The Martyrs,” “ Atala,’’ ete. ete. A New and Complete 
Translation from the French, with a Preface, Biographical 
Notice of the Author, and Critical and Explanatory Notes. 
By Charles J. White, D.D. This is a beautifully printed 
octavo volume of over seven hundred and fifty pages, 
handsomely bound, and in every respect worthy of the 
sublime and masterly defence of the general tenets of 
Christianity which it contains. The life of Chateaubriand, 
marked as it was by the highest honors of literature, and 
the most dignified and confidential position in the state, as 
well as by reverses of fortune, by poverty, persecution, and 
exile, was in nothing more consistent than in his adherence 
to the conservative and constitutional principles of liberty. 
and in his elevated and poetical conceptions of the dogmas 
of his Church. It is quite probable, good reader, that both 
youand I will reject his ideas in regard to the truth and 
the revelation of these dogmas, allowing him, however, the 
same liberty which we assume for ourselves. But while 
we may reject his ideas as erroneous, or even superstitions, 
as we would the ideas of the ancient poets, we must still 
admit that they are always beautifully and eloquently ex- 
pressed, and have at least a poetical and metaphysical, if 
not a Christian and philosophical basis. At one time, 
while thinking of what we should say of it, we accidentally 
opened this volume at page 338, Chap. XV., on “ Purga- 
tory.”’ It commenced with the sentence: “‘That the doc- 
trine of purgatory opens to the Christian poet a source of 
the marvellous which was unknown to antiquity will be 
readily admitted.”” We perused the subsequent sentences, 
on the same subject, which in all did not amount to more 
than two pages of the book, and we freely confess that 
their eloquence, their charity, their good and lofty senti- 
ments, at once so humble, so refined, so sublime, and so 
natural, made us feel, if we were never touched by the 
sentiment before, the necessity and the absolute justice of 
gentleness and kindness in all our judgments of others, 
even though they should have none but poetical explans- 
tions and apologies to make for the singularity of their 
ideas and the imaginative character of their dogmas of 
But it is on account of his noble defences of the 
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generally admitted truths of Christianity, against the com- 
mon enemy of the Bible, the skeptics of the eighteenth 
century, that the name of Chateaubriand is held in respect 
by Protestants as wellas by Catholics. The regard paid to 
him by the former was fully manifested some years since 
by such a translation of his great work as would not bring 
into controversy the particular points of difference existing 
between them and the latter. That translation had its ad- 
mirers, and the name of the author was placed high among 
the uncompromising vindicators of the truths of Christiani- 
ty. The present work, it is proper to say, is not only a 
new and elegant translation, but it is a close Catholic trans- 
lation, made by a learned clergyman of that faith, and 
retaining all those portions of the original work which 
were rejected on account of their controversial character by 
previous translators. Among many other readers of the 
same temperament, we are warm admirers of the writings 
of Chateaubriand ; but, like the admiration of others, ours, 
also, has its limits. What we have said in relation to this 
work seemed to be due to its merits, and to the publishers. 
Price $2 50. 

From Curmps & Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. The Second Grinnel Ex- 
pedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1853, °54, 55. 
By Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., U.S. N. Illustrated by up- 
wards of three hundred engravings, from sketches by the 
author. The steel plates executed under the superintend- 
ence of J. M. Butler; the wood-engravings by Van Ingen 
and Snyder. Intwovols. We have been politely favored 
by the author with copies of these most attractive and in- 
teresting volumes. We could, of course, say, truly and 
justly, many things in favor of tho literary and scientific 
merits of the narrative, as well a« of the artistic embellish- 
ments of the entire work, were we not aware that the 
highest encomiums had been awarded its author by the 
critical authorities of his own and other 





most relia 
countries. By this time, its character must be well known 
to every reader and inquirer who takes the least concern 
in the gratifying developments which are continually re- 


an scientific research, blended with per- 





curring in Ameri 
sonal adventure, bravery, enterprise, and a world-wide 
spirit of philanthropy. No previous work has so graphi- 
cally delineated the natural wonders of the Arctic Regions, 
or the peculiarities of the human constitution, adapting it 
to a state of existence, comparatively comfortable, in such 
a darkened and frozen zone. It affords the most abundant 
sources of reflection, as well for the purely religious as for 
iic mind, and presents vast fields for both, in 
may roam undisturbed in the contemplation 





the philoso 
which each 
of the mysteries of nature, and of the power and majesty 
of the Creator. This work has already been widely circu- 
lated, but we shall deem this notice not altogether out of 
date, should it happen to reach a single reader who has 
Price $5. 






not obtained a copy. 


Godens Arm-Chair. 





Tae Year 1857.—We commence this year full of hope, 
for we feel that we have done our duty to our subscribers. 
We have given them more, mach more than we promised 
them: as we begin, so wecontinue. The principal engrav- 
ing in this number is by Mr. E. Teel, the same artist that 
engraved our ever memorable engraving in the February 
number of last year, ‘The Moment of Trial,’’ and we feel 
certain that two such engravings have never been published 
in a Our title-page is a domestic scene—the 


magazine. 
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mottoes on which are, ‘‘ Mothers take the Lady’s Book for 
their daughters whose mothers took it for them,” and it is 
**a library in itself.” Here we have the three generations 
looking at the book. If we only dared publish the many 
friend!y and complimentary letters that we receive, we 
could show our friends in what estimation the Lady’s Book 
is held by the ladies of this our gloriouscountry. Indeed, 
We may include Canada, for many are the kind epistles 
we receive from Canadian ladies. Our fashion plate con- 
tains six figures, about treble the number given by any of 
our contemporaries, and it is now generally conceded that 
they surpass all others. In addition, we give a Brioche 
Cushion beautifully printed in scarlet and gold. We do 
gs, some sixty and more. 





not mention our other engravin 
Three writers in this number—Mrs. Neal, Miss Townsend, 
and Miss Victor—are certainly three such authors as no 
other magazine can boast of. We have so commenced, and 
so have the public, and from appearances that envied 
100,000 subscribers is not far off. A Happy New Year to 
all! 


Civssixe.—Our subscribers are aware that now is the 
There is 


‘lubs 


time that they should be forming their clubs. 
always a greai rush ai the beginning of the year. 
must be for the Lady’s Book aione, with one exception, and 
that is “‘ Arthur’s Home Magazine.” that 
work can be introduced in a club in place of the Lady's 
Book, if desired. 

Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 
We are often asked to throw in an 


One or more of 


he easily understood. 


} 


In no instance can this be done, as our terms 


A shop- 


extra copy. 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded 
keeper would look amazed if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve. And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be 
cause twelve bave been ordered. It cannot be done 
FASHION DEPARTMENT.—The fashion editor desires us to 
repeat that she cannot send any articles unless the cash 
accompanies the order; she hopes that this notice will be 


sufficient. In future she will not answer a letier that 


orders articles unless the cash accompanies it. 





Ovr DecemBer SiIpPeR, We are pleased to find, 
Speaking of the fashions, we published 
That cloak was & 


gave 
great satisfaction. 
a long cloak in our November number. 
great fact—-we have seen here and in New York seme 
thousands of them in wear. 

New-Yerar’s 
rtment of these 


Peart Carp-Cases ror CHRISTMAS AND 


Presents.—We have now a beautiful asa 
very pretty and suitable presents—a great variety, and at 
different prices. 

No. 1. Plain or beautifully inlaid different colored 


shells . ° : ° ° ° &3 00 
No. 2. Plain but beautifully varied engraving suit- 

able forabride . ° ° ° . ° 400 
No. 3. Engraved and border of various colored 

shells . . . ° ° ° . . 400 
No. 4. Raised medallion cameo head, set round with 

colored pearl . ° ° - 600 


We assure oar readers that the above is & very superior 
assortment, and one that cannot be found elsewhere. They 
are manufactured to order for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


Gopey’s Book as A PREMIUM AT AGRICULTURAL FArns.— 
Pennsylvania and Illinois have both adopted the book as 
a premium, and they say that it is a very popular one. 
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PROGRESSIVE. —Perhaps there is not another such instance 
of astonishing increase ft my r to year asin the subscrip- 
tion list of Godey’s Lady's Book. Some few years since 
we considered our list so great, when we had 55,000, that 


tt was deemed necessary an one occasion to produce vouch- 


ers to establish the fact, it being a common case with 


some publishers to claim a greater number than they 
claiming as was then considered so 


From 


publish ; and hence, 


large a list, we were suspected year to year our 

















nerease continued until we w reach, or will before three 
months are over, 100,000 copies. 

THose who wish an early copy of our J y number 
to show their friends, or for the purj f getting upa 
club, will please advise us, and it w be s 

Will those who addre | s rand direct 
to Philadelphia? Somet s letters lirected to us at 
New York; and do not t to pay the t otherwise 
the letter W1ii not be C 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are re sible, and w re i account- 
able to tl who remit directly to us W ver i nts 
that s t sul bers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. G y, P ‘ 

Cuivs and single subscribers are informed that we can 
always furnish numbers from the beg the year, 
1 will send to any post ice where t s ber may 
reside A club of six may be sent to six different post- 
»ffices. 

New Year Presents.—‘‘We cannot think of a more 
appropriate pre t for the New Year than a copy of Go- 
dey.”""—La. Comet. ‘It is emphatically a Lady’s Book, 
ind we should think that it would be a most acceptable 
and approy te | t forth lay iW ( cent 

If you design a yj t to some f nd, don't fool 
kWay your money upon a toy or g which after an 
hour will be forgott I s be for the Lady’s Book, 
od you w confer a t ru the reciy to — 
Vorn k Gazett A 4 s subscr it book 
would be a say us any of gallants 

ild flad.””—0O. Rep » “AJ 1 to 
this magazine would be a most I New Year's 
offering from a gentleman toa lady.’’—V ter Democrat. 

“Tp the ladies had the privilege of voting, Godey would 
be President of the United St says ‘‘ Akron Democrat.”’ 
Bat, we ask, what would the la who is to care for 
them? We should not have time, and there is no one else 

mt can doit. Perhaps our junior may b e in time. 


publish the first efforts of that person in this number. 


np 





CavTion.—Remember that we are not accountable for 
the Lady’s Book unless the cash is sent dire 
have nothing to do with gift enterprises. 





ceived a complaint from 
Once for all. The 
wk for 


direct to L. A. Godey, Philad 


Long Come, Geo 


ting the Lady's B 





~ 


To Paryrers.—The new and beautiful dress in which we 
appear this month has been got up for us by the enter- 
prising firm of Cottins & M’Leesrer, who are fast acquir- 


ing an enviable reputation for the beauty and durability 


of their type, and especially for the favorable 


) terms they 
ade. 


allow the tr 
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Aaosizine Literatcre.—Those who have read the 


Lady’s Book attentively will have observed that we are 
are not in the habit of publishing earthquake literature— 
the 


stories, the interest of which depends upon getting 


characters into such situations that nothing less than “‘an 


earthquake which rent the cavern asunder’’ can rescue 
the forlorn lovers—situations astonishing, morality equivo- 
We 


r-seven years without recourse to this 


ca], oaths abundant, and religion sneered at. have 
gone on for twent 
kind of literature, ar 


say that our cour 





1 our subscription list would seem to 
We shall still 
ut kind of matter that a parent may 


e has been approved. 
continue to publish t 
read to a child, and may recommend to others. 

Yorna anv Vi ovs Minps.—It will be seen that our list 
but » have made their 

In Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor, 
*—the scenes of which are mostly 


Marion 


of contr rs embraces authoresses wh 


mark upon the country. 
we have one whose storis 
laid in the far West—are not exe d anyw here, 
Harland, author of ‘‘ Alone,” “‘ Hidden Path, 
the hed to 


equalled by any production by a lady aut! 


> two novels 


sales of which have rea an extent never 


r, and who 





whose 
Miss V. F. 


uline For- 


writes for n 


home-like stories no 
Townsend, the fted young au 





syth, whom no one can ex rtaining 


story. Hereare five lady authors that any magazine might 
be proud of 





RIvaLRy.—We often think it were better if we had a 
rival. Itm stir us up a little more; but we have non 
Godey’s Lady’s Book stands alone, and will unless some 
enterprising individual should start with a capital of 


$100,000. It would require that sum to get up a decent 


opposition. 


Scpscrreers do not seem to understand that, when we 


receive money for any other pul tion, 
over to that pul If they miss a num 
or Arthur, 


tion the thing to do with it. 








CAUTION TO THOSE Mowney.—If the amount is 
large, procure a draft, if possible; but, if a draft ca 


Be careful 


n the sealing 


SENDING 


nnot 


in sealing your 


procured, send the money. 


t danend 


letter. Do not depend up on the en- 


velop. Always use a wafer in addition. 


Tue “ Nation” is the title of a new weekly paper lately 





issued here—and is going to make a sensation. It is one 
of the largest class, and y conduct The first number 
gives great promise. We know some of the writers en- 


gaged upon it, and « The en- 


n answer for their ability. 
gravings are very good, except the head 


He is 


but one fashion this month. 





is ven us 





Bropit 
saving himself for the spring. 
wonder that 
little 


STILL THE WonveR Grew.”— We 
all 
s by, for their children, do not sub- 
Independent, 


“AND 


mothers who send over town borrowing gar- 
ments to cut patter 


scribe to Godey.—JU. 


we think it bad 


iste to make presents to sweethearts; but 


A Goop Hivt.—“ As a general thing, 
policy and bad t 
we will make one exception, and advise all the stricken 
swain among our readers to have a copy of Godey sent to 
the day after each 
sesame’ that will 


their ‘ladye love,’ and be sure to call 
eived. It is 


1} 


number is re an ‘open 





insure a smile kton Banner. 
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Spasmopic ErForRTs OF OUR JUNIOR, WHO TAKES TO THE 
EprrorntaL WE QUITE KINDLY :— 

“Dear uncle,” said our little niece, aged four, climbing 
into our lap, ‘“‘I do love you better than anybody in the 





world.” 
We pressed the little curly head against our shirt front 

in rapture. 
“Uncle, dear 





sai 





uncle, the sweet, silvery voice, 


‘have you got any pennies?” 
Disinterested affection! 


The consistency in the dress of some of our American 


edifyi 


lies is truly ng. We saw, passing our office, a 


oung lady. She wore an expensive hat, a velvet cloak 


"4 


edged with sables, a cheap de laine dress, an elegant lace 


veil, and holes in the fingers of her gloves. The effect was 
excruciating. Saving on the dress and gloves to buy the 





haps very good economy, but it is surely bad 


cloak is per 
taste. A pretty silk and cloth cloak, with neat gloves, 
would have suited our eye better. 


“If you please,” says Mrs. S——’s boy, as he looks into 


} 


Mrs. J——’s parlor, “‘if you please, here’s the last num- 
ber of the Lady’s Book; and m¢ 
obliged ; she tore out the 


‘ll send "em back next week; and 





ther says she’s much 


and collar pattern and the 


fashion plate; but she 
she’s very sorry that the baby upset his milk on the pic- 
y goes this little boy, proud of 


ture in front.” And aw: 








the accuracy with which he has delivered his message. 


So it is; so we uily the everlasting complaint that 
the book is borrowed an wt 

scribers make one rule—that they will not 
and so stop the annoyance? True, 
but, if it is understood that this is a rule, all will soon 
pay deference to it; and those who truly desire the book, 
and only borrow because their neighbor is weak enough to 


hear d 





y do not our sub- 
lend their copy, 


d ruined. 


one may be offended ; 


lend, will subscribe, and so stop the offence. 





Passtxe throuch South Street, a few weeks ago, we were 
much amused with an example of maternal solicitude. A 


little colored child, very dark, suggestive of polished 


ebony and coal, ran out of one of the small houses. A 


moment after, a window in the same house was thrown 
violently open, and a woman of color called after the 


child— 





una! Come here and put on your 
you'll be tanned as brown as an 


“You Sophia 


inet, 





white sun-b 
Injun !’’ 
Almost equal to the woman who said to her daughter— 


r those things 





*“*T do declare, Susan, if you ain't say 
again. If them teachers at your school can’t teach you no 
better grammar than that, I lltake you away.” 

Wixter is certainly amongst us. The falling leaves, 
biting wind, and ladies’ furs, all speak of the grim old 
And, by the way, speaking 
3 


tyrant whose reign has begun. 





of ladies’ dress and winter, what are the mothers of tl 
village thinking of? Do they suppose Harry, and Willie, 
and Franky are not as sensible to the cold as they are 
themselves? Yesterday, in a keen raw wind, I met seve 
ral of these poor little victims of fashion, dressed in velvet 
cloaks trimmed with fur, fur tippets, beaver hats and 
feathers, and thin-soled gaiters, short stockings and pan- 
Now, setting aside the absurdity 


Poor 


taloons, and bare li ga. 
and bad taste of this arrangement, is it not cruel? 
little shivering children, one longs to take you into the 
nearest dry-goods store and cover up your poor little ex- 


tremities with worsted stockings coming up to the knee, at 
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least. What is the excuse for this silly fashion? Not 
comfort, that is evident; not beauty, for what beauty is 
there in the poor little scarlet knees thus cruelly exposed 
to winter’s nips? Whatisthe excuse? Why is it done? 
In this enlightened age there is a reason, or should be, for 
all things, and we would like to hear one good reason 
given for this fashion. 

Brier Notices, BUT TO THE PCRPOSE, WHICH MAY BE 
t popul 





READ OR NOT.—It is the m pular magazine in the 


country.—Bellefonte Democrat. For the latest fashions 
and the best, of course, it is the first in the country.—Star, 
Brookville. sible that any lady 
should enjoy life in its noblest sense without this excellent 
work.—Pennsylvania News Letter. The best, the cheap- 
est, and most popular monthly now published in the 
country.—Pennsylvania Jeffersonian. It is the best of 
family should subscribe for it.— 
publish the best 


It seems almost impos 


magazines; and ev 
Hobart Record. 
ladies’ book extant.—Ohio We 


is like gilding refined 





ys will 


kly Train. 


Godey alw 
To praise Godey 
er hue to the 


gold, or adding anoth 


rainbow.—Courier, Rondout. The fer it to all 


ladies pi 


ions, and the preference does honor to their 


tes.—Ohio Journal, This is the best ladies’ magaz 


ine 





pu li shed.—Ne w Jerse 7] Messe 


United States should 


iger. Every woman in the 


have this magazine.—Ohio Scion. 


Godey has long stood at the head of our popular month- 
lies.— Monticello Republi an. This is the best magazine 
of the kind in the world.—Lewistown Democrat. The 


literary department of this magazine is better adapted to 


the tastes of cultivated female minds than that of any 
the country.— Wisconsin North Star. 
This is indeed the magazine of the age.—Red River Senti- 
We the Lady’s Book 


publication produced from the press of this country.— 


other magazine in 


nel, proclaim the pre-eminent 


Wisconsin Telegraph. It is, in our opinion, the best 


work for ladies published.—Kentucky Argr It is the 
shed in the Union 


best 


best monthly for ladies publ — Vermont 
North Star. It 


published.—Jndiana Banner. 


is decidedly the ladies’ magazine 


It is by far the best maga- 


zine for the ladies extant.—Jllinois Farmer. It is the 
most brilliant and beautiful magazine printed, and should 
be found on the centre-table of every lady.—JUinois Re- 
gister. It is the unanimous opinion of the ladies that it is 


the queen of the monthlies, and the best magazine in the 


country. 





PostTaGr.—We have received several notices from post- 
masters that letters to our address remained their office 
unpaid, and requesting us to send a stamp and prepay our 
letters to them, and get the unpaid document We shall 
do no such thing, as everybody ought to know by this 
time that payment of letter postage is requi from the 
person who sends the letter. 

Hark OrNAMENTS.— Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which beautif 1 laces or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our F: Editor. A 


very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 
We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 

ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12 

Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 

Bracelets, from $3 to 815. 

Rings, from $1 50 to $5 

Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 

Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
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Goper’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be fur- 
nished at the prices annexed :-— 


Home Delights, 30 cts. 
A Suit of Russet Brown, _ 
I Have no Home, 23 “ 
Mischievous Alice, 6 
Shells of Ocean, . 3 * 
Parlor Duets for Violin and Piano (easy). 
Laura schottisch, so 
Fireside schottisch, 3 * 
Estelle waltz, © 
What is Home without a Mother? 23 
New Piano Music. 
Carnival schottisch, 25 “* 
Fanny Fern schottisch, ay 
Dove waltz, ee 
Prairie polka, 3 * 
Castinet polka, 3 * 
Drummer’s quickstep, 5 “ 
Village polka quadrilles, 38 * 


Ovr new mode of embellishing by giving caps, &c. in 


colors, so that the effect when made up may be seen, seems 


to give so much satisfaction that we shall 


The “N. ¥. Republican,” after praising it, says: 


frequently give 





them. 
“Every lady consulting her own taste and convenience 
should be a subscriber to this self-instructor.” 





In our October number we published an article abont an 
A lady of Ox- 
ford, Geo., has very kindly sent us one dollar for this per- 


old woman making coats for 45 cents each. 


son, Which we have handed over, and thanks are returned 
to the generous donor. 


We ask attention to advertisment of “Arthur’s Ladies’ 
Magazine, We 
can recommend it because we know Mr. Arthur, and know 


” published on the cover of this number. 


him to be one of the most popularauthorsofthe day. We 
constantly see in our exchanges the most favorable notices 
of his magazine. It will be seen that we club with it. The 
Lady’s Book and “‘ Arthur” both one year for $3 50. We 


have just received from his publisher a novel, with the 
very taking title of “‘What can Woman do?” We can 
The *‘ Adams News” 


Home MaGaztye.—This monthly is always wel- 


only refer to it now. 
“TH 


come, as we feel assured that the tendency and influence of 


says:— 


every article that can find admission to its pages are for 
the right. 


GEORGIA. 
Tue Fasnion Evrrress—Dear Mapam: J received the 
bracelet and pin in due time, and am very much pleased— 
think them beautiful. Permit me to thank you for the 
rder executed, and 


W. B. L. 


promptness with which you had the o 
am, Respectfully, 
Tue Omsipcs.—The following occurrence we witnessed a 
On one side of the "bus were three ladies! 
A lady applied for 


few days since. 
and one man, making four persons. 
admittance, and was very coolly told by one of the “‘in- 
siders” that there was no room. The vehicle started, but 
we stopped it and invited the lady to come in, telling her 
there was plenty of room, and made it for her by politely 
asking the women to move up a little closer. Why are 


ladies so disobliging *? 





Premivms.—We offer no premiums; our book is put at 


the lowest price. Why should we offer premiums? Is not 


the book good enough without having to offer a bribe to 


take it? A premium is but a bribe. 


SN 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 





Leer 





Goperr’s Lapy’s Book ror 1857.—We ask attention to our 
advertisement for this year. It is impossible for us to pub- 
lish all or one-half that we intend to do, as new objects of 
interest are springing up every day, of which we imme- 
diately avail ourselves. During last year, we have given 
sundry articles for ladies not promised in our prospectus; 
for instance, the various colored slippers: but our subscrib- 
ers may rest assured that nothing shall appear that we 
consider of interest to the ladies but shall find its place in 
the Book. We owe this to those who have so steadily 
subscribed and upheld us for twenty-seven years; and 
should be wanting in common gratitude if we did not 
endeavor to make some returns for such signal fidelity. 
Every article that we give shall have one view only—that 
it shall be of interest to our lady subscribers, and tend te 
their instruction or amusement. 


Burrz.—That dear good old Blitz is here again. Children, 
don’t let your parents rest until they take you to the Me- 
lodeon in Chestnut Street, next to the Arcade, to see this 
best of conjurors, ventriloquists, and canary-bird tamers. 

teally there is no place in which we spend a couple of 
Blitz has improved. He is like 
We like 
Blitz because he is a good father and husband, and a gene 


hours more pleasantly. 


the Lady’s Book~as he gets older, he gets better. 


rous man. 

Curves Scnscrreers.—Let us have your orders as soon as 
possible. 
to send off to all the day the order is received. 


We commenced last year, and will do so this, 


_ 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 
BY G. R. CALVERT. 

In autumn, neither stern nor gay, 

When we on beauteous sunsets look— 
The golden drap’ry of the day— 

Why do we hail the Lady’s Book? 
Because it has some tale to tell 

Of sadness suited to the scene; 
Or lay of those loved far too well, 

Or cherished friends that once have been. 


When winter, on the window-pane, 
Breathes his white breath, in frantic ire; 
And howling winds so fierce complain, 
To see the circle round the fire; 
We hail the Book because it lends 
To home a brighter sweeter smile; 
Tinging with light each cloud that bends 
In the sky over life the while. 


In spring, when all is fair and bright, 
And birds sing blithe upon each spray ; 
We hail thee with a glad delight, 
For thou art joyous then as they. 
In truth, the state of mind and weather 
Seem, from a very natural reason, 
To be so well combined together, 
They make a Book for ev'ry season. 


Fasnroxs.—We never publish an article until the season 
that it is about to become fashionable. We mention this, 
because we often see in magazines a spring fashion pub- 
lished in fall, a summer pattern published in winter; but 
this is owing to the fact that those who conduct magazines 
have not discrimination to know a winter from a fall, or a 
summer from a spring fashion. 
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Do@s ATrackino A Butt.—Earle has at his store, in 
Chestnut Street above Eighth, a very fine picture on this 
subject. An enterprising artist of this city, Mr. D. Chillas, 
has made a copy of it, printed it in colors on stone, and 
we have no hesitation in saying that it is the most perfect 
specimen of the art of colored lithography ever produced 
in this country. We have looked over it in vain for a 
single fault. We advise all to call at Earle’s store and 
compare the original and the copy, and you will find it 
Chillas is an artist of whom 


hard to say which is best. 
By the way, a visit to Earle’s 


our city may well be proud. 
will well repay, as he has some beautiful pictures in his 


gallery. 
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“Every LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER.”—We are now 
able to present to our readers a work that we have had 
more inquiries for than we could find patience to answer. 
““Every Lady her own Shoemaker” is the title of the work. 
It contains six large diagrams, each one with several 
drawings on it explanatory of the various parts of the 
shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to enable every lady 
to be her own shoemaker. If we bave as many orders as 
we have had inquiries, we shall sell a very large number. 


The price is fifty cents. 





Srxce printing the pattern portion of our book we have 


obtained the following, which is all the wage. 


THE INCROYABLE, 


Tris new pardessus is made of black cloth trimmed all 
round with galloon, or cord, and lined with black silk. A 
fringe made of small drop buttons is very fashionable both 
for the pardessus and for dresses. The body is high, with 
straps buttoning across in front; these straps are bound 
with a galloon turned over the edges. Pockets on each 
side bordered with galloon. The skirt of this pardessus is 
cut slantwise of the cloth in front; the fulness is obtained 
by means of bias, but is thrown very backward ; it forms 
a double plait behind each hip, and three in the middle at 
the back. The sleeve, cut straightway of the stuff, is 22 
inches long; at bottom it is from 23 to 27 inches round, 
and is slit up in front for about 14 inches. The top of 
the sleeve comes high on the shoulder, and the armhole is 
very large to afford a passage for the sleeve of the dress. 
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BAaNvVARD’s Hoty Laxp.—Let us advise our subscribers 
not to omit honoring the exhibition with their presence. 
Banvard is not one of those artists who paint a panorama 
while sitting in his studio, but he actually travels over the 
place he intends to paint, so his audience may be assured 
that it is nothing bogus that they are viewing. It isa most 
interesting exhibition. We never saw a more attentive 
and gratified audience. 





THERE seems to be but one opinion by the press, and 
therefore there is no use of our publishing the various 
notices, and that is that Godey’s Lady’s Book is the most 
appropriate present to be made to a lady, for, let her be 
ever so forgetful of favors, she must be reminded, at least 
twelve times in the year, of the donor. 
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G. F 
ver pens and pencil ¢ 
sent us one of his gold pens, and an excellent one it is. 


Hawkes, manufacturer of gold pens, gold and sil- 
uses, 64 Nassau Street, New York, has 


Orders must be addressed as above. 





Grectay Parytive axyp Antiqve Parytixe on Giass.— 
Mr. J. E. Ti 
the 
will please make application to him, 


lton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will furnish all 
materials and directions. Our numerous inquirers 


He is largely en- 
gaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, and we are 


satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he will do as he 
agrees. We annex his circular:— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3 a package of twelve 
mezzotint engravings, and full printed directions for Grecian 
Painting, and a new style, originating with himself, and 


equal to the finest copper painting, called Antique Painting 


on Glass, with a bottle of preparation, &c. The directions 
are so explicit as to enable any one to learn it fully with- 
out a teacher. 


**Por $2 more, or $5, he will send the above and ail 





paints, brushes, oils, varnishes, &c. &c., needed for these 
arts, and other oil painting, receipts for varnishes, Xe. 
** Price of directions only, for Grecian Pa ng full, that 


any one with no previous knowledge of drawing can be 


free. 


sure to acquire, $1, sent 


“He has also published a new picture for Grecian Paint- 


ing, called ‘Les Orphelines.’ The paper, painting, and 
engraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
finish, when completed, or painted, are fine, and superior 


to canvas painting. Price $1, sent free, by mail 
Address J. E. Tirrox, Salem, Mass.” 


PH "LADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies ft. 
ll persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 


> 


Office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 


vostage, 


the town, 


mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 7 


Be particular, when writing, to mention 


county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks 
**Miss H. M. H.”—Sent box of goods by Adams's ex- 
press 13th. 
“Mrs. L. W. 8."—Sent pearl card-tase l4th. 
“Mrs. A. 8. M.”—Sent pearl card-case 16th. 
* Mrs. E. O 
“O, R. M.”—Sent patterns 17th. 
“Mrs. J. A. S."-—Sent pearl card-case, patterns, &c. 17th. 
“Mrs. D. 
“Mrs. M 
* Miss D 
“Mrs. L. 
“Mrs. L. 
“Mrs. W. 8. P.”—Sent patterns 
* Miss BE. E. A.”—Sent hair necklace and ring 22d. 
“Mrs. M.S 
“E. M. H.”’—Sent pearl card-case and hair fob-chain 
23d. 


“Mrs. L 


"—Sent $5 cameo card-case 17th. 


McC.”""—Sent patterns ]Sth. 
E. G 
A. R."—Sent pearl card-case, carved 2ist. 

E. 0.” terns 21st. 


E. L.”—Sent goods by Howard's express 21st. 





"Sent goods by Adams's express 21st. 
) 


—Sent infant’s wardrobe pat 


99, 
waAl, 


K.’’—Sent hair ring 23d. 


M. W.”—Sent hair work 23d. 


“Mrs. 8. C. J.” and “F. P. 8.""—Sent three hair breast- 
pins and hair fob-chain 23d. 
J. W. T."—Sent hair ring 23d. 
Mrs. 8. A. M."—Sent patterns, &c. 23d. 


2ith 


me $20 to have en- 


“M. BE. W.”—Sent infant’s patterns 
* Lizzie C."—A pattern will cost 
may want it. 


raved, and perhaps only one person 


“Mrs. P. B.”—It can only be done by stamping. 
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“M. E. K.”—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs, N. E. L.”’—Sent patterns 25th. 

“Mrs. C. P. G.”".—Sent patterns 25th. 

“ Miss F. P. E.”—Sent patterns and hair bracefet 25th. 

*S. J. B.""—Sent hair ear-rings and acorns 25th. 

“ Miss B. P.”"—Sent hair ring 28th. 

“Mrs. E. B. B.”"—Sent patterns 28th. 

“ Mrs. 8. T. B.”’—Sent patterns 25th. 

“ Miss F. D. E.”’—Sent patterns 28th. 

‘Mrs. E. A. H.”—Sent pearl card-case, gloves, &c., by 
Adams’s express 28th. 

“Mrs. F. M. B.”"—Sent patterns 29th. 

“Mrs. J. V."—-Sent hair breastpin, ring, &c. 29th 

“Mrs. 0. V. V.""—Sent goods by mail 30th. 

“Mrs, L. W. B.”"—Sent stamped collar 30th. 

“Mrs. A. C. T.”.—Sent pearl card-case. ‘“‘Mrs. J. H. 
L.,”’ ditto. Also, $4 one to “‘ Miss E. R. P.”” A cameo one 
to ‘Miss E. B. 0.” $3 one-to the following: ‘ Miss L. L. 


McD.,” “‘Miss W. H. A.,” “‘ Mrs. U. E. §.,” “‘Mrs. B. B.,” 
* Miss G. L. A.,”’ “‘ Miss A. O’D.,”’ “* Miss C. G. M.,”’ “* Miss 
8. G. J.” A $5 one to “‘Mrs. General A. R. R.”’ 


Mrs. M. M. T 

“Mrs. J. L. O 

‘Mrs. 8S. N.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Wells, Fargo, 
& Co.'s express Ist. 

“Mrs. C. W.’’—Sent pearl card-case Ist, 

“Miss 8. J. T."’ 

“Mrs. C 

*“*Mrs. N. C. R.” 

“Mrs. E. E. A.’’—Sent infant’s wardrobe Ist. 

‘A five years’ Subscriber” “that the 
What is it she intended to put 


*—Sent hair ring Ist. 
"Sent infant’s wardrobe pattern Ist. 


—Sent patterns Ist. 
De B.”"’—Sent patterns Ist. 


—Sent patterns Ist. 





are 


says, 
drawn so close together.”’ 
in place of the blank? 

Miss C. F. R.’’—Sent pearl card-case 3d. 

“Mrs, A. C. 8."—Can’t get them together. 

, ‘Miss A. M. R.’’—Sent patterns 4th. 

“ Miss O. H. L.’’—Sent $5 pearl card-case 4th. 

“Mrs. E. D. M’C.”—Sent stamped collar, &c. 5th. 

“Mrs. E. B.""—Sent materials for slipper, &c. 5th. 

* Miss 8. A. B.”’—Sent basque pattern 5th. 

“E. D, B.”"—Sent small pocket telescope 85. 

“Mrs. 8. L.”"—Sent cottons and ribbons 5th. 

“* A Subscriber, Philadelphia.’’—Have published it—but 
have not time to look over the Book. See numbers for 
1844, °45, and °46. 

“Mrs, M. H. A.”"—Sent stamped collar, &c. 6th. 

“Mrs. L. R.”’—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 6th. 

*“ Miss E. E. R.’’—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“Mrs. L. B.”"—Sent articles by Adams’s express 6th. 

“Ss. J. W.”"—Sent hair ear-rings 6th. 

“EE. A. B.”’—Sent gold ring, &c. 6th. 

“ Miss J. C.”.—Sent hair ear-rings and pin 7th. 

“Pp. A. C."’—Sent patterns for opera cloak 7th. 

“ Miss J. H. N.’’—Sent patterns 7th. 

“Mrs. M. E. P.”” 

*“* Miss B. P.”"—Sent medallion, cameo card-case 7th. 

“Mrs. H. B. W.’ 

“« Miss E. B.’’—Sent patterns, &c. Sth. 

“Mrs. L. E. L.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe by Adams’s 


—Sent pattern of opera cloak 7th 


’—Sent patterns, &c. 7th. 


express 8th. 

“J. E. P.”—Received your letter with two stamps and 
thanks. Thanks for what? 

** Miss H. F. H. G.”’—Sent colored cottons 10th. 

“TT, M. S.”"—Sent hair ring 11th. 

“C. E. B.”—Sent hair ring, gloves, &c. 11th. 

“ Miss M. P. 0.” —Sent two hair rings 11th. 

“W. H. H.""—Sent patterns, &e. 11th. 

“ Mrs. C. F.”—Sent patterns, &c. 11th, 
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WORK FOR THE CENTRE-TABLE. 


We give through the year so many patterns, models, 
aud directions for fancy-work, that it scarcely seems ne- 
cessury to point out any one as most in vogue. However, 
eutting and varnishing leathern leaves and acorns, or 
pasting glass vases into china, fascinating as they may be, 
cannot well be carried on in the evening in the midst of 
visits and conversation ; and this is the time our circle are 
supposed to occupy themselves with “‘ needles and pins’”’— 
knitting-pins, of course, we mean in such a case; and 
among the articles principally in demand are hoods, 
shawls, under-vests for children, dainty little baby sacks, 
and dressing-slippers. 

The last are more usually crocheted, as are the hoods, 
and especially the shawls, just now. Crocheted sacks are 
usually too stiff and harsh for tender little feet that have 
not yet borne their own weight. In all things in which 
delicacy and fleeciness of texture are requisite, knitting is 
better than crochet, inasmuch as it is more elastic. In- 
fant’s shirts, for this reason, should be always knit; and 
we repeat our caution against the use of split zephyr as a 
material. Saxony yarn No. 60 is not quite so handsome, 
but will wear twice as long, and shrinks scarcely at all if 
properly washed. Split zephyr shrinks with perspiration 
lone, 80 as to be almost useless. 

The most serviceable colors for infants’ sacks are white, 


a 


Blue or pale green 
A block, in 
the form of a last, with a long leg, is quite indispensable 
in doing them up nicely. The shoe of the sock should 
alone be colored—the stocking part, white invariably. 

For slippers, a foundation of broadcloth, with applica- 
tion of silk or velvet, laid on with gold or silver braid, 
or canvas-work, is now most generally used. Canvas- 


crimson, buff or corn color, and pink. 
looks pretty at first, but does not wash well. 


work, though more troublesome, lasts the best, and is most 


satisfactory in theend. The patterns of animals, as dogs, 
kittens, fox-heads, and the like, so much in favor last 
year, are replaced by graceful wreaths and tendrils of one 


flower, as valley-lily, convolvulus, etc. The handsomest 
pair we have seen was a spray of the trumpet honey- 
suckle, the scarlet flowers done in silk floss, the leaves in 
two shades of green. A wreath of autumn leaves is also a 
graceful pattern. They are usually filled up with black, 
dark brown, or maroon. The most expensive pair of 
slippers we ever heard of were worked and made up in 
California. Materials, nineteen dollars; making, five dol- 
lars. Weshould judge that it was rather too expensive 
a token of regard to be frequently repeated. 

Worsted shawls in crochet are quite the rage the pre- 
sent winter, and considered very fascinating employment. 
Children’s hoods are also a serviceable bit of “‘fancy- 
work ; 
considered antediluvian. 
staple manufacture in that line. 


” purses having gone out of date, and bags being 
Of course the “‘tidy”’ is yet the 


“GREENHOUSE PLANTS AND EVERGREENS. 


THERE is a mistake relative to plants, into which many 
otherwise well-informed persons very often fall. It is 
supposed that plants which are too tender to bear the open 
air should be put into a greenhouse or hothouse as soon 
as the cold begins, and kept as warm as possible. This is, 
however, a very dangerous error; as, beyond a certain 
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point, heat is as pernicious as cold. 





In some cases, plants 
are actually killed by being kept too hot; and, when not 
killed, they become weakened and sickly—drawn up, 
with pale, slender stems—and very often fail to produce 
the object aimed at, which is to imitate, as nearly as pos- 
sible, the temperature of the natural climate of the plant; 
observing that even the natives of the Torrid Zone must 
have a winter or season of rest; which, though it may be 
hotter than our summer, is yet cold in comparison with 
the heat they require during their growing season. Un- 
less plants have a season of repose, during which they 
cease growing entirely, they never thrive; and this season 
occurs naturally when the plant has flourished and pro- 
duced, and ripened its seed. Then, if the plant be a 
deciduous tree or shrub, the leaves fall, and the branches 
tuke the appearance of dry, lifeless sticks, till they are 
awakened into fresh vigor by the return of spring. 
During this season of repose, the plants should have no 
stimulants; they should only have enough water to pre- 
vent the roots from withering—plants in pots are generally 
watered once a week—and only enough warmth to keep 
out the frost. It must be observed, however, that the 
winter, or season of repose for exotic plants, is not always 

The Australian winter, for example, is our 
The 


Chinese plants, are in flower, 


our winter. 


summer. camellia, and several other Japan and 


or covered with blossom 
buds, when the English trees are bare of leaves, and con- 
sequently they must be kept in moderate warmth, and 
have abundance of water, during our winter months. 
They must not, however, be kept too hot; for the first 
camellias brought to England were killed by being placed 
in a hothouse. Generally a temperature of from forty to 
forty-five degrees is hot enough for them even when their 
blossom-buds are swelling—which is a time when all 
plants require more heat and moisture thw at any other 
season—but they should not be kept colder than this; as 
a chill will make the buds drop off. 

The plants of Japan are generally tolerably hardy in 
our gardens; and, whenever the word Japonica is ap- 
pended to a generic name, suda as camellia japonica, 
aucuba japonica, &c., it is a proof that it should not be 
kept too hot. 
indeed 


evergreen oaks, the sweet-ba 


The aucuba requires no protection; and 


it has stood un red in plantations when the 





y, and other plants common 
in English shrubberies, have been killed by frost. 

It must never be forgotten that the three greatest stimu- 
lants a plant can have are warmth, light, and moisture; 
and consequently when a plant is to be kept ina season of 
repose, it must be deprived partially at Jeast of all these. 
The great difficulty is to ascertain when the season of 
repose arrives, as it varies even in plants from the same 
country, between the natives of mountains and those of 
valleys, and from various other causes; but the rule I 
have mentioned, of watching when a plant has flowered 
and ripened its seed, if it produces any, is the best and 
surest that I know of. 

Evergreens, even in the open air, have generally a sea- 
son of repose different from deciduous plants, and the period 
is much shorter. Myrtles and other evergreen greenhouse 
shrubs should be kept at nearly the same temperature in 
winter as in autumn, and they should never be kept with- 
out water longer than two or three days. When watered, 
plenty should be given, so as to wet the earth through ; 
but they should never be allowed to stand in saucers. 
When they begin to form blossom-buds, they should be 
kept warm and watered every day, over the leaves as well 
as at the root. 

Orange-trees are by no means very tender. 
them at Genoa in the open air with abundance of fruit and 


I have seen 
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blossoms when the ground has been covered with snow. 


It is true that the cold was not very intense, but it was 


sufficient to kill some tall geraniums which were growing 


near the orange-trees. Here, however, orange-trees will 


not bear so much cold as they will on the Continent; as 


mers are not hot enough to ripen the wood pro- 


the sun 





perly ; and, on this ripening of the wood, the capability 
of a tree to resist the frost mainly depénds, I have said 
this before, but it can hardly be repeated too often; and it 


ts a most important fact, and one not generally known, or 
at least acted upon. 

Herbaceous greenhouse plants ke pt 
their dea 


ing 


in pots should have 
1 branches removed when they have done flower- 
, and have ripened their seed ; and they should be kept 


under the shelves or in some comparatively dark place till 





spring. Some gardeners take up their bulbs, and shake 
the earth from their fibrous roots, which will wither, and 
may be rubbed off; the bulbs are then kept dry like 
dahlia tubes, and, when replanted in spr , their pots are 


plunged into a hotbed to make them grow 


vigorously ; 


other gardeners leave their bulbs in the pots of earth, but 


they remove their stems and keep the bulbs quite dry till 


the return of the growing season. 


WISE COUNSEL FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Tr is well to commence the new year with some pleasant 
thought of improvement in mind or heart, and as nearly 
as possible to keep the growth of both evenly balanced. 
We choose, as worthy an especial place in our ‘‘Common- 
place Book,” and as a subject for daily ree tion until 
the habit is formed, an opinion on so s i matter as 
good nature; indorsing all that it d s i further 


state, as our own nee in home | that “‘one 


experi 


ounce of good nature is worth a pound of talent’’ in the 


family circle. 

Good nature is not usually reckoned among the Christian 
virtues; but it is the nurse of them all Sunshine is 
neither a fruit nor a flower, but it is the parent of both. 
What is good nature but benevolence? It bears the same 


relation to religious benevolence which common sense does 


to genius. Genius is common sense in a sublime form, 
applied to higher pursuits. Good nature—a happy, 
smiling, cheerful state of mind, which will not be offended, 
and will not offend, borne about in daily life, and per- 


vading common, homely, and minute aff a true 


irs—is 


benevolence, though the specialities of it may seem small 








age which 
We need a 
thousand times more those Christian virtues which will 


and unimportant. Very few of us need the c 


would face death and carry us to martyrdom 


keep us from being snappish before breakfast; which will 
make us patient when some one treads upon a corn; 
which will quell pride upon petty provocations; which 
will make us attentive to the feelings of the po 
ble; 


and bickers of domestic life; or make us kind and f 


rand hum- 
which will arm us with fortitude against the little frets 
rbear- 


eir dealing 


ing with men that seem harsh and unfair in t! g 


with us. Indeed, if we choose to think so, daily life isa 
martyrdom, and cares and annoyances are the slivers and 
fagots heaped about us for torment. Weariness, discour- 
agement, irritations, disputes, misunderstandings, mean 
pride and meaner vanity—these are the rabble rout that 
gather about the victim to help to immolate him. In 
our day, without doubt, it requires more grace for some 
men to be good-natured—simply and evenly good-natured— 
than it required in some old martyrs to be burned at the 
stake. 
wood. There is smoke more suffocating than any which 


fagots make. It 


There are coals hotter than any which come from 


But i¢ is worth whatever it may cost. 
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It will make life 
It is the philosopher's stone that changes dull 


will repay & man in his own spirit. 
golden. 
It is not an 


ambitious grace, but it is a grace of signal powerfulness. 


metals to gold. It will give men power. 


No man has such advantage over others as he whom no 
man can provoke, 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO 
“Mrs. Jonn R. S. 
tioned several excellent Philadelphia schools. Those we 
prefer in New York are Miss Haines’s, for moral and reli- 


of Atlanta.—We have already men- 


gious as well as mental culture; Mrs, Howland and daugh- 
We think 
safely trust the young ladies at either of these establish- 


ter’s, and the Spingler Institute. she may 
ments, and will send circulars if desired. 

“Miss ELien B.”’—For a visiting-dress to return bridal 
calls, we have seen the following selection, which was in 
excellent taste: Paris blue, moire dress; full plain skirt; 
black velvet cloak; white dress hat; pale, straw-colored 
(not white) gloves. 

* Amevia.”’—Our office is not that of criticism, as a gene- 
ral matter. Still, we agree with “ Amelia,” that Miss 
Warner certainly seems to delight in the least euphonious 
of names; in that respect starting aside from the fashion- 
“The Wide, Wide 
*“*Queechy,” and “The Hills of the Shatemuc’’ 
the sustained interest in the books that 
lainest 


ve all, a 


able fancy for alliterative titles. 
World,” 


promise little of 


’ 


bear them. In the last, it is thrown around the ] 
ab 
ildren, and the strength and influ- 
Miss Warner is not 


romantic in the conception of character or inci- 


home life, simple, devoted, domestic love; 


mother’s love for her ch 


ence of a mother’s faith and prayers. 





naturally 


dent, nor does she ever indulge in flippancy of sentiment 


“The Hills of the Shatemac” is therefore 


one of the books we can safely recommend for the holiday 


or expression. 


distribution in the family circle. 
* Miss J. L. 8.""—By all means walk more in the fresh, 
open air—a short distance at first, and a longer time, as 





Those headaches are the f 
It is Longf 


who says by too much sitting still the body bec 


you have strength. rerunner 


of seated nervous debility. llow, we believe, 
mes un- 
This is nature’s law. She 


If the mind, which 


healthy, and soon the mind. 
will never see her children wronged. 
rules the body, ever forgets itself so far as to trample upon 
its slave, the slave is never generous enough to forgive the 
injury, but will rise and smite its oppressor. Thus has 
many a monarch mind been dethroned. 

* Atice.”"’"—We regret to be obliged to decline the nego- 
tiation, knowing at the outset that it would be fruitless. 
The best publishers now decline bringing out volumes of 
second and third-rate poems, even at the author’s expense. 
An unsaleable book on their list is an injury to them. 

“Marion C.”"—The jet bracelets are still worn; they 
will cost you from four to six dollars. Those at that price 
are called real, though some experienced jewellers decline 
warranting them as such. 

“A Vorcs From THE ScHOOLROOM”’ appeals to our sym- 
pathetic recollections. Mathematics are certainly of im- 
portance in mental drill-work ; but an undue prominence 
should not be given to them in the education of young 
ladies. 

“ AnrornetTe.”"—No woman of any pride or delicacy 
would wear false jewelry. It involves double dece ption, 
and shows a vain love of ornament, entirely at variance 
with a pure and simple character. Better a simple bow 
of ribbon than the most showy mock diamond or pearl 
brooch. 


‘Mrs. J.""—Collars still large. Undersleeves in puffs. 
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NOTICE TO LaDY SUBSCRIBERS.* 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, Rapp’s gold pens, worsteds, children’s 
wardrobes, mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with 
a view to economy, as well as taste; and boxes or pack- 
ages forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanted by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may oceur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s ; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
nets from T. White & Co.'s; jewelry from Warden’s or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

JANUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of fawn-colored moire ; the skirt fuil and 
plain. The basque, which is long and quite closed in front, 
is tastefully trimmed with “lily of the valley”’ fringe, as 
are the two jockeys which form the sleeves. Bonnet of 
therry velvet, with a fall of white blonde. 

Fig. 2.—Home dress of black silk, a rich, heavy texture. 
The skirt in three full flounces, which are lined, so as to 
give almost the appearance of puffs. Basque and sleeves 
trimmed with a heavy though narrow fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Evening-dress of white crape, with two skirts, 
between which comes a puff of thulle, giving extreme 
lightness to the figure. The crape skirts are ornamented 
at regular intervals by drooping bouquets of sweetbrier 
buds and foliage. Draped Grecian corsage, ornamented 
with rose-buds. Hair turned back simply from the fore 
head, with sprays of sweetbrier as a cache peigne. 

First Juvenile Figure.—Dress of crimson merino, with 

hree skirts. Coat and gypsy hat of mallow-colored velvet. 

Second Juvenile Figure.—Dress of pink cashmere, with 
three Green silk mantle, 


white hat, with blush roses and ribbons. 


flounces embroidered in scallops. 


THE VERY LATEST FASHIONS FROM PARIS. 
(See page 5.) 


The Ophelia.—Cloak of black cloth trimmed with velvet 
of different widths, and bordered all round with 
On the shoulders, 


galloons, 
a plain fringe about three inches deep. 
and to hold the sleeves together, there are silk braid loops. 

The Desdemona.—Cloak of black swan’s-down cloth, 


lain, trimmed with a fringe of jet beads. 


quite } 
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HEADDRESSES. 
(See page 10.) 


Fig. 1.—The hair is arranged quite plainly behind, and 
slightly puffed at the sides, to avoid stiffness; one of the 
front bandeaux is quite plain ; the other, disposed in short, 
close ringlets. Wreath of pink clematis, drooping lightly 
over the ear. The dress suiting this style is of pure white 
tarleton ; the skirt in four full puffed flounces ; the sleeves 
a double puff. Its only ornament is a broad pink satin 
ribbon, disposed en bretelle, and covered over the sliglftly 
full and pointed corsage. 

Fig. 2.—Front bandeaux perfectly smooth and close to 
the face. Thesecond division of the hair is coiled outward, 
leaving room for a fine wreath of green rose-leaves. A 
spray of white cluster roses, full blown and budding, with 
full foliage, covers the back of the hairentirely. Blue silk 
robe trimmed with lace, the flowers woven in satin ; a rich 
raised pattern. 

Fig. 3.—Hair in massive braids at the head, divided by 
wreaths of flowering peach, without foliage, and termi- 
nating in close short ringlets. Dress of white silk; lace 
berthe arranged en bretelle, aud ornamented by a delicate 
spray of blossoms to correspond with those in the hair. 

Fig. 4.—Simple bandeaux and braids, upheld bya pretty 


J} 


ornamental comb, and shaded by a cacle of con- 


peigne 
volvulus, blossoms, leaves, and tendrils. Dress of maize- 
colored satin ; the berthe trimmed by three rows of black 
guipure; sleeves to correspond. Scarf of guipure, or 
chantilly. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 
PHIA FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Ovr plate of coiffures for evening-dress naturally leads 
us to continue the subject in this season of operas, con- 
certs, and social festivities generally. The styles are 
extremely varied, and most of them unusually graceful. 
Feathers are tastefully mounted either in weeping piumes, 
drooping on each side of the head; or two or three small 
ostrich feathers are twisted and intermingled with ribbon, 
lace, or whatever else may compose the coiffure. Flowers, 
head- 
and 
ball 
costume, flowers are generally preferred to any other 
for the hair. Many wreaths of flowers in 
natural hues have recently appeared, far surpassing in 
Among these may 


form a favorite combination in 


Some consist of barbes of lace on one side, 


lace, and ribbon 
dresses. 


bouquets of flowers and foliage on the other. In 
ornament 


beauty those of any previous season. 
be mentioned a wreath of moss roses, having on one side 
a full blown rose, and on the opposite side of the wreath a 
small tuft of half-blown roses. A novelty in the mounting 
of flowers is observable in a wreath formed of verbena of 
a rich, bright purple, with its green leaves. It nearly 
covers the hair at the back of the head, and forms a point 
above the forehead. Two pendent sprays of flowers and 
foliage droop over the back of the neck. 
made in bright green velvet, combined with narrow pend- 
ent leaves in gold, are very effective ornaments for the 
hair in ball costume, Tulips mingled with grass and 
foliage of crape have just been mounted by a Parisian 
feuriste, as a dress trimming for Empress Eugenie. 

A wreath, suited for a ball headdress, very fashionable 


Laurel flowers, 


at the present moment in Paris, is distinguished by the 
name of the Couronne Ristori, being made after the pat- 
tern of that worn by the celebrated actress in the character 
of Medea. 
The leaves are partly made of silk, and exquisitely tinged 


The wreath consists of oak-leaves and acorns. 
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with red ; and the acorns, in gold and green, are tastefully 
grouped among the leaves. The wreath is fastened behind 
by a cluster of curling tendrils of gold, which flow over 
the back of the neck. 

Among the prettiest of the new opera cloaks are several 
They 


are trimmed with a deep row of guipure, headed by a 


composed of pink and cerise color therry velvet. 
rouleau of marabout feather or a ruche of ribbon. These 
cloaks hoods formed 


Some cloaks are composed of white, and others of pink 


have large entirely of guipure. 


satip, and are quilted all over, the pattern of the quilting 


are trimmed with che- 






being in a flowered design. They 


nille fringe, and the hoods are formed of chenille net. 
Caliches, or hoods, composed of satin or silk, are now 
adopted by many ladies, as safeguards against cold on 
entering and quitting the theatre. These caléches are 
wadded and quilted, and are so light that, on being 
thrown over the head, they do not in the least disarrange 
the headdress. Some are entirely covered with lace, 


which hangs down in front and at the sides, in the manner 


of a voilette 
bed four, at 
We 


For party dresses, we have already descr 
once simple and sufficiently stylish for any reu n 
give several mo yme of them intended for still 7 


wear 


A dress of white crape, with three skirts. Each skirt 





looped up by sprays of ivy-leaves powdered with gold. 
There is a wreath corresponding for the hair 

Dress of white silk, with treo skirts, trimmed to same 
depth with ruches of thulle On each si re s! ll bou- 
quets of coral sprays and green heath interming with 
illusion. The headdress is a wreath of « l sprays 


Dress of plain white tarleton or muslin, for a young 
lady This has three flounces of graduated width 
Each flounce is finished by a hem, through which is runa 


A sack of broad pink ribbon is disposed over 


bretelles, and 


pink ribbon. 
the shoulders, in the style of meets in a 
graceful bow with flowing ends in font. 

girl a dress of blue glacé silk, 


Low bod 


plain 
ful 


Also for a young 


ce of black velvet, with a 


skirt very full 


high body underneath of the finest Swiss muslin. Sleeves 
»same, jock 


y shape, and trimmed with ro 
The 


led ab 


tes and 





lack velvet ribbon. same ornaments 
ut the ear. 

, is of 
luated width ; 


red 


ll, with 


for the hair, which is braided, and co 

A robe, intended 
lavender silk, having four flounce 
pattera broad t 


satin. The waist quite plain; sleeves short and f 





for din or evening parties 
s of gra 
id of rose-col 


the woven being a 


olored ribbon. A cape of the most delicate 
and 
ns. 
For 


lress, clusters of moss-roses and foliage are worn 


f rose-< 


of embroidered insertion 


bhx 


muslin, in alternate rows 


muslin puffs, through which are drawn pink ri 


} 


Sash of rose-colored ribbon, with long, floating ends 
‘ ening 
in the hair. 

Another dress of white silk and crape was ornamented 
by bouquets of red honeysuckle, with a wreath of the same 
for the coiffure 
items of 

Black 


dress for 


With one more costly dress, we turn to other 
fashion, 


% being still the richest and m 


gathered from many different sources 


st becoming 








any married lady with height and style enough to wear 


it, we describe one intended for a New-Year’s reception, 
premising that the shutters were closed and gas lighted to 
give it the effect of evening costume. 


Rich black velVet, with an open corsage, cnt square in 


covered by a berthe of jet, 


», edged with 


} 
so ele- 


front, and the opening 
gantly woven as to have the effect of guipure 
y raised in front 


a deep jet fringe This berthe was s 





2 
; 





BOOK AND MAGAZINE, 


a LLLP LLLP PPP 


by a cluster of scarlet fuchsias, with long sprays of buds 
and leaves reaching to the waist. On each side of the 
skirt were placed jet ornaments, with bows of black satin 
Similar trimming on the front of each sleeve, 
which just reached below the berthe. Headdress of fuch 
sias, trailing to the shoulder, the pair upheld by an orna 


ribbon. 


mental jet comb, 

Either of the dresses we have given would be suitable 
for a presidential or ministerial reception at Washington; 
or, indeed, for any of the evening gayeties which open te 
For the Capitol, or 
visiting the public offices, a handsome walking-dress, 


a lady visitor during the session. 


arranged as for making morning calls, is expected of those 
who are able to afford it; also a pretty morning-dress for 
the hotel, breakfast, and early drawing-room calls; with 
which a cashmere scarf or pretty mantle is often worn 
over the shoulders. 

Capes, which are also called canezous and fichus, ac- 
cording to their form, are almost invariably worn the 
present winter, with a low corsage. There is one very 
handsome style of white lace, trimmed with black velvet 
and rose-color ribbon. The front is formed by rows of 
lace insertion descending from each shoulder to the point 
in front of the waist. Between the rows of insertion, and 
disposed alternately with them, are rows of the narrowest 
blac 


with frills of lace. 


k velvet ribbon. The basque and sleeves are edged 
A bow of rose color sarsenet ribbon, 
intermingled with narrow black velvet, fastens the cane- 
zou in the centre of the waist; and similar bows are em- 
ployed to loop up the frills at the ends of the sleeves. 

puffs of 
color ribbon passed 


Among the fichus, there is one formed of 


black t 





with runnings of ceri 


Llle, 


under them. These puffs descend from the shoulders to 
the waist, where they meet in a point, and between them 
The fichu is trimmed 


In front of the waist, 


are rows of narrow black velvet. 
round with frills of Chantilly lace. 
it is finished by short, round ends, and fastened with a 
bow of cerise-color ribbon. The opening in front is filled 
up from the waist to the throat by transverse rows of 
tulle, puffs, and velvet. 

Lace being now so generally worn, this beautiful and 
elegant material has latterly been produced in vast profu- 
sion and variety. Much of the new lace is remarkable for 
the richness of its patterns. We have seen some magnifi- 
cent of Alengon, 


The new black lace includes some of superior quality 


flouncing Brussels, and Honiton lace. 





adapted for trimming cloaks, jackets, and other articles of 


costume. The berthes and fichus which have just ap- 
They are made in the shapes 


Many 


peared are very beautiful. 
we have latterly, on various occasions, described. 
of the new collars intended for negligé dress are small, and 
of square form, composed of Valenciennes or Mechlin lace. 
Others of a more dressy description are of larger dimen- 
sions, and are destined to be worn with dresses having 
high corsages, which are now so generally adopted; they 
are usually scalloped or vandyked at the edge. Under- 
sleeves of lace correspond in style and pattern with the 
collar with which they are worn. 

Some handkerchiefs just opened are remarkable for the 
On one, the heart’s- 
flower 


elegance and costliness of the designs. 

ease is exquisitely embroidered, and the same 
occurs in the pattern of Valenciennes lace employed to 
Another is figured with 
The embroidery on the handkerchief 
But 


received the greatest share of admiration is magnificently 


trim it. trimmed with lace 


bunches of grapes. 
consists of wreaths of vine-leaves. that which has 
embroidered in a pattern composed of tlre fruit, the leaves, 


and the stem of the pineapple. Fashion 
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UNDERSLEEVE IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 
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THE MONTANO TALMA 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorer, from actual 
articles of costume. ] 





Tux Montano is considerably in advance of the season, even perhaps for our Southern friends, excepting those 
k dwelling far away among the magnolia blossoms and the golden clusters of the fragrant yellow jasmine. But we 
h have discovered that it is better policy to lift the veil too soon than to keep our pretty things shut up till they 
have lost their novelty. The upper portion, front, and lower border, which were selected for the drawing, are of | 
the costliest black velvet. The body of the garment is a rich shade of green moire antique; it is trimmed with 
chenille balls and tassels, has three crochet buttons on the front, and ties at the neck with cord and tassels. It 
is quilted in a very beautifal manner, with lining to match the materials. There are, of course, other varieties of 
color, &c. of these talmas, but we incline to the opinion that none surpass the tout ensemble of this elegant garment 


} for graceful effect. | 
1 100 |! 
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A DRESS FOR ANY SEASON. 


(Sce description.) 
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BEADED BAG. 


TWO oA AP aly he 20 


THE Abt tae tee RTA 





Materials.—Ruby satin or velvet, and white silk, of each, one quarter of a yard; one d.zen strings of white opaque 
beads ; six strings of white transparent beads; a bead needle, and fine white twist; two white tassels; and one yard 
and a half of white cord. 

Draw the design for each portion of bag upon the satin or velvet, and afterwards work the 
pattern with beads, using the opaque for the stems and leaves, and the transparent for the 
flowers. Make up in accordance with illustrated design; line with the white silk; make a 
casing for the cord, or sew on small rings, and attach the tassels. A fringe made with the beads 
will be 9 handsome finish for the edge. 
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LOUNGING CAP. 


GENTLEMAN'S 
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Ovr illustration gives a Gentleman’s Lounging Cap, executed in crochet ; the material, coarse, 


i thread, or gold-colored 
ga chain of about nineteen 


( 


rich blue netting ; silk for the ground; the pattern being either in gol 


silk; the veins of the leaves are black. 


It is commenced by makin 


inches long, joining it and working round and round until it is of sufficient depth. The small 


pattern round the edge is to be worked in the gold or yellow ; the wreath of leaves, and the star 


The crown is gathered in and finished with a handsome tassel of 


at the top also in the same. 
blue, gold, and black. 
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HAIR-WORK. 
HAIR BREASTPIN. Price $7. HAIR BRACELET. Price $4, 


garb 
ey iy s 








Materials.—Fine clear French muslin, with embroidery cotton, Nos. 40 and 60. 

Tue principal part of this design is formed of holes, pierced and sewed over; but a delicate 
wreath of forget-me-nots and leaves runs just above the vandyked border. 

This wreath must be done in the fine embroidery cotton, in satin-stitch. For all the other 
parts, the No. 40 cotton may be used. The border, as well as every part of the satin-stitch, 
should be considerably raised, to give it the rich appearance intended. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 


FOR AN UNDERSLEEVE. 


EDGE FOR FRONT OF GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT. 
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